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A Point of Contact for Our Generation 
von Kart Hem 


Translated by Clarence Tucker Craig 
Wi live in a time when contrasts stand out more sharply than ever 


before. Godlessness has become more pronounced than in any 

previous period. Therefore the reality of God must be witnessed 
more fundamentally, must be thought through more philosophically, and 
experienced in its practical significance more intensely than ever before. 

’ We must be clear at the outset that godlessness has reached its lowest 
point in the present generation. There has always been atheism in some form. 
One thinks of Epicurus and Lucretius in Greek antiquity, or of the atheistic 
currents of the Middle Ages. But the denial of God possessed a harmless 
character as long as the view was still regnant that the world was a limited 
whole, a closed space, and that outside or above this spatial world there was 
another expanse, the so-called heaven. In this upper space—so it was con- 
ceived—dwell higher beings: God, angels, spirits which act upon this world 
from above. In this higher region soar the souls of the dead, when they have 
left their earthly covering. 

As long as one could represent the world in this fashion as a spatially 
limited enclosure on the other side of which lay another space, the denial 
of God consisted only in that one could no longer believe that this space 
outside of our world was inhabited by divine beings and souls. People sup- 
posed that this space was empty, that the world was suspended as an island 
in empty space, that it came into being of itself and could maintain itself 
from its own powers without any help from above. The belief, that above 
the golden stars a good Father dwelt, was an empty illusion. In truth, the 
upper world was a vacuum. 

This two-story world view was not shaken, moreover, by the discovery 
of Copernicus. To be sure, Copernicus fundamentally rearranged the inner 
structure of the cosmos. He placed the sun instead of the earth at the 
center. But beyond the sphere of Saturn, the furthermost circular shell 
which revolves around the sun, was, after as before, the empyrean or fiery 


heaven, the place where God dwells with angels and spirits. Because Coper- 
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nicus had not disturbed this boundary of the cosmos, the Pope received 
kindly his work, De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium, which the devout 
canon humbly dedicated to him. It held no danger to the possibility of 
belief in God. 

But a half century after the discovery of Copernicus came the event 
which revolutionized all previous thinking. It was an event, the significance 
of which we can completely grasp only today, the revolutionary discovery 
which marked the turning point from ancient to modern times. Giordano 
Bruno made the discovery that the fixed stars, these heavenly bodies which do 
not join in the movements of the planets, are not, as was previously sup- 
posed, shining points on the edge of an enclosed cosmos, which is governed 
from its center, the sun. No; the fixed stars are themselves suns. The 
solar system, in which the earth revolves around its mother, the sun, is 
therefore not the only solar system; the world is simply a part of one solar 
system among others, of which there are countless, perhaps an infinite num- 
ber. The universe is therefore not a closed receptacle, a globe with crystal 
spheres rolling about within, as Aristotle and Ptolemy had assumed. It is 
rather a boundless ocean that has no limit and therefore no center. It is 
infinite. 

Therewith, the entire conception of the “Beyond” lost its previous 
meaning. For only where there is a boundary can there be anything which 
lies beyond this boundary. Only as long as the universe is limited can there 
be a reality which stands outside the world. As soon as the boundaries of 
the universe have been extended into infinity, there is no longer a “Beyond” 
in the previous sense. For, every new expanse which is disclosed can, as a 
matter of course, be nothing but a part, a new province, of infinite space. 

Giordano Bruno, the discoverer, seer, and prophet of the infinity of 
the universe, drew at once the philosophical consequences of this discovery. 
If the boundary between “this world” and the next (diesseits und jenseits) 
is extinguished, it is thus impossible to separate God and the world. There- 
fore there are only two possibilities at hand. Either we renounce the word 
“God” and all the religious vocabulary in which people have previously 
spoken of reality, and speak only in secular fashion of an endless world 
reality conditioned at every point. Or, we still seek to satisfy the religious 
need, which is only possible then in one way: we reduce God and the world 
to one. We call the boundless universe itself God. God is Infinity. This 
consequence was so inevitable for Bruno that he languished for years in the 
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leaden cells of Venice for his belief and joyfully went to the stake. This 
view of the universe, of which Bruno was the first prophet, became a domi- 
nant mood first in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and attracts ever 
wider circles. Friedrich Nietzsche, in the Preface to his book, The Will to 
Power, prophesied the increase of nihilism during the next two centuries. 
By the word nihilism, however, he does not mean world-weariness, gazing 
into nothingness, dissolution of all fundamental laws, or pessimistic waiting 
for the downfall of the West. What he means by the word nihilism is much 
more a “Yes” to the world and to a life that is no longer over-shadowed by 
any thought of worlds beyond. Therefore, Nietzsche does not merely reject 
the supramundane God. He looks upon the whole question as to whether 
one should believe in God or doubt him 4s an illusory problem. For him, 
the whole distinction which the idea of God presupposes is lacking, namely, 
the distinction between the world and that which transcends it, between a 
“here” and a “beyond.” Even more consistently than in Nietzsche himself, 
this standpoint is represented by Ernst Juenger, an army officer who has 
played a leading réle in the post-war period. The new technic denies by its 
very existence all powers to be worshiped. The Gothic cathedral is for the 
modern warrior only a landmark on a battlefield. In place of the old 
romanticism and antiquated liberalism, to which the church and the middle 
class still adhere, there comes the new standpoint, according to which the 
whole of human life is nothing but a continuation of war with other weapons. 
What kind of character must the message have which we can bring to a 
generation in which this secular mood is disseminated in increasing measure? 
Where is there to be found in this situation a point of contact for the message 
of the New Testament? Paul could relate his message at Athens to the altar 
which was dedicated to “the unknown God.” This altar was a symbolic 
expression of a question which was living for every man, even if he could 
find no certain answer to it. The Athenians, to whom Paul spoke, still 
accepted a space above and beyond the space of the visible world. They 
still knew what was meant by the idea of God. But the space beyond had 
become for many of them a vacuum filled with mythological figures. The 
general form of the idea of God and another world was therefore the posi- 
tive point of contact for the preaching of Paul. He only needed to fill the 
empty, phantom-filled space with a great new content, through the message 
of the Almighty God who guides the destinies of all peoples. 
This point of contact has obviously become more and more lost for the 
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present generation. There is for this new generation only a single, infinite 
expanse of reality, in which everything that exists or may be thought is 
found. Everything that the herald of a faith in God may say of powers be- 
yond is involuntarily projected by the modern listener, in so far as he stands 
outside of church tradition, upon the one endless expanse which alone has 
existence for him. It makes no impression upon men of this position when 
we testify in the fashion of the dialectic theology, in the strongest possible 
words and spatial figures of speech, of the infinite separation between the 
Creator and all relative, finite, transitory creation, and when we then speak 
of the revelation of God, who sends down from above a vertical beam, which 
pierces the line of this life at one point. For, the subjective impression that 
a reality has announced itself from another sphere and broken into our world 
is for the modern man absolutely no proof that an “entirely other” has here 
been manifest. Viewed from the standpoint of the modern psychology of 
the subconscious, the impression that a terrible reality suddenly comes upon 
me as from an infinite distance and breaks in upon me can also very well be 
a sign that an inroad from the subconscious has taken place, that a repressed 
complex from the so-called transmarginal region (James) manifests itself 
in waking consciousness. Already Ludwig Feuerbach had analyzed the whole 
Protestant teaching concerning sin and justification from the standpoint of 
the psychology of the subconscious. He was of the opinion that the judg- 
ment that a man was entirely sinful and selfish, but was pronounced righteous 
by God by free grace, was a sequence of events which took place inside the 
four walls of the human ego, without any kind of outer influence. It was 
only a sublimated formulary by which the human ego arrived at its secret 
wishes by a roundabout way. The ego condemns itself only then to clasp 
itself the more fervently and lovingly to its own heart. We see from this 
analysis of the psychology of the subconscious, be it correct or in the highest 
degree superficial, in any case one thing: Even the emphasis upon the 
immeasurable distance between the Creator and fallen creation, the witness 
of the inexplicable mercy of God for the sinful world, cannot forthwith 
shake the present generation in its monistic way of thinking. The modern 
man even receives the content of the dialectic theology into his monistic 
world-view and thereby renders it ineffectual. 

The question thus becomes only the more serious and difficult: At what 
point can the New Testament message be inserted with a generation for 
whom the whole distinction between the world and higher spheres has been 
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lost? We can no longer presuppose with this kind of man all that could be 
taken for granted with earlier generations, the “curiosity concerning the 
Absolute,” the metaphysical need for meeting with the transcendent world, 
the question concerning realities beyond. When this whole category of the 
Beyond in the old sense is lacking, when the sense of the Transcendent seems 
to be no longer at hand, do we not stand before a godlessness so abysmal 
that all gates for the message of God are closed, and no points of contact 
remain? I should like to defend exactly the opposite view and say: No! 
Now that the last remnant of the old, dualistic world view has fallen, 
together with all its categories which the mind of man can devise, even the 
categories of immanence and transcendence, the last hindrance is removed 
that stood in the way of the biblical message reaching the real man. Now 
for the first time this message falls upon virgin soil and can be understood in 
its startling newness. For this message presupposes absolutely nothing posi- 
tive with us, no world view, no need of a Beyond, no philosophical table of 
categories, no basic point of view. It is directed toward man at his zero. 
The gospel has in us only a negative point of contact. This point of connec- 
tion is the situation in which we already are, before we think and can grasp 
philosophical ideas. This situation becomes much more significant to us in a 
time in which the world has lost its limits and thereby its center than it had 
been in the pre-Copernican age. For, as long as the world was a closed 
edifice, man believed that within it he was out of danger. He felt that he 
was the middle point of the cosmos, over which the protecting dome of 
heaven was arched as a blue bell. But now this protecting roof has fallen 
apart, and infinity looks within. The world has no longer a center. I, man, 
am a lost point in infinity, a sailor in a tiny, fragile boat in the midst of a 
boundless ocean. Nowhere is there a fixed point, nowhere a constellation, 
by which I can orient myself. 

This insecure existence in the midst of boundless infinity is rendered 
even more difficult by a further circumstance. I am not merely a solitary 
point in endless space; my existence is at the same time a wave in the endless 
stream of time. What does that signify? My life moves on every moment 
within a time-continuum that is without beginning and without end. In the 
pre-Copernican world view, man knew that he had his origin in a beginning 
of time, a fixed moment of creation. And he saw before himself, even if in 

the distant future, a fixed goal, an end of time, toward which everything 
hastened, a shore, a harbor toward which he traveled. Now, both of these 
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fixed points have disappeared. The starting point and goal are obliterated. 
There is nothing more at hand by which I can orient myself in the journey 
through life. That would be endurable if I could stop the moving clock 
of time, if it would be thereby possible to refrain from every decision. But 
that is not possible. Time moves on, and I must take part in its irresistible 
movement. I am dragged along by the stream of time. That signifies in 
practice: I must ever anew from moment to moment venture a leap into an 
unknown future. I must take sides; I must come to a decision. I must 
resolve upon deeds which as soon as they have happened can never be can- 
celled, and which work onward, the consequences of which I cannot know 
beforehand. And I must prepare myself for sufferings which come upon me 
from the dark future as threatening clouds, which will burst over my head 
in tempests. I must accept this exciting situation while around about me 
space and time and casual sequence extend into infinity. In this situation, 
only two attitudes are possible, two ways to live and be prepared for reality. 

Here let us make the first possibility clear. It lies immediately at hand 
and is accessible forthwith. It is the way in which the secular man, for 
whom the whole religious question no longer exists, lives his life. For him 
life is a more or less joyous adventure. He chooses his own way of life 
with bold courage. He makes decisions from hour to hour in a high con- 
sciousness of freedom, decisions for which he takes the entire responsibility 
upon himself alone. Again and again he leaps over the abyss toward the 
danger, to be dashed to pieces therein. This kind of life can make a glorious 
and heroic impression. But it is naturally impossible to confirm in our 
consciousness a decision which was reached in this way as absolutely neces- 
sary. For, in order to have in an act the consciousness of holy necessity, I 
must have an answer to the question: Why may I and must I act now in this 
way and not otherwise? What gives me the inner justification for my deed? 
Where do I get the sanction which legitimates my action? But if I ama 
Jost point in the midst of a spatial-temporal infinity, which has no starting 
point and no goal, then every attempt to answer this question leads neces- 
sarily to an endless succession that can never be closed. Let us take any kind 
of perfectly simple example: I decide to deny myself many enjoyments of 
life and live in soldierly poverty and Spartan simplicity. Why? Answer: 
I want to harden my body and prepare it for highest accomplishments. Why 
should I harden my body? Answer: I want to make it fit for military duty, 
in order to be able to place it at the service of my country in an emergency. 
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Why is my country a value which is worth this sacrifice? Answer: My 
country is an important member in the more inclusive organism of mankind 
in whose ascent I would like to co-operate. But why is mankind worth 
being furthered and elevated? Answer: Mankind is the most important 
part of the whole rich and diverse organic life on this earth. But why must 
life be preserved and furthered? What is the ground for reverence for life, 
on which, for example, Albert Schweitzer has built up his ethic? Why are 
not Buddha and Schopenhauer right when they say that the thirst for life is 
just the unhappy desire which we must overcome if we would attain our 
destiny? Should we therefore struggle to deny and extinguish this desire 
for life which keeps the meaningless and painful evolution of organic exist- 
ence going on this earth? 

We see already in this elementary example: the question of Why—to 
which we must have an answer even if the simplest and most commonplace 
decision in life is to have necessity and sanction—leads us in an endless suc- 
cession which we cannot bring to a conclusion. From every answer a new 
question is born, and so on without end. In order to come to a decision at 
all, we must therefore arbitrarily break off this succession at some place and 
say resolutely: From this point I will reflect no further. Here will I simply 
put an end to all further questions. As things stand, this value is for me 
the highest value, behind which I do not go in thought. Here I take a ham- 
mer and drive in a nail on which I can then hang all my rules of life and 
decisions. 

But when the highest value, which gives sanction to my present decision, 
is a value behind which no higher authority stands, when it is a value with 
which I suppress offhand the question concerning its necessity, then it has 
the character of an arbitrary decision. I have driven in the nail at this one 
place with the abandonment of every justification. But if the original deci- 
sion for my highest value, from which I deduce all other rules and duties, 
is an arbitrary act, then my present decision is itself without any necessity. 
It is in the end an arbitrary decision. When I pledge my life to something, 
and participate in a political, economic, or cultural undertaking, I do it with 
the full consciousness: I could pledge myself just as well to something else, 
something opposed; therefore, for Lenin instead of for Mussolini, for a 
democratic ideal of life instead of an aristocratic organization of society. I 
act as I do only because a young man must undertake something in order 
to endure his existence. I must be ready to die for some cause, else my life 
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would be wanting in content and energy. But what kind of cause it is for 
which I risk my life is in the last analysis indifferent. The choice of this 
cause is a decision into which I am plunged without any support from with- 
out, and into which I plunge anew each day. 

Therefore, I take on myself every sacrifice which the struggle for this 
cause costs me, trusting in my own unlimited buoyancy of spirit. I know 
there is no guarantee at hand that the adventure into which I have plunged 
alone or together with millions of other men will succeed. There is no help 
from without and no assurance. But that is just the charm of the matter. 
I dare the leap over the abyss. If it succeeds, then all is well. If it fails, 
well, then I simply sink into the depths. Life is like the game of chance in a 
gambling-hell. Every few minutes the croupier calls, “Faites votre jeu, 
messieurs, rien ne va plus?” I throw my gold-pieces on the table. The 
roulette turns with maddening speed. In the next moment I can have won 
all or lost all. In the latter case, there always remains for me still the 
revolver to make a quick end to misery. 

That is one possibility of life. Life is a great joyous or tragic adven- 
ture, a “va banque” game which I play alone or together with many others. 
This understanding of life is open to every man. It appears as the only 
possibility there is as soon as reality has lost its boundary, its beginning and 
its end and therewith its middle point, and life has become a stormy journey 
on a boundless sea. In this understanding of the world there lies utterly 
no possibility of escaping the consciousness of the arbitrariness of action and 
attaining to a necessity. We cannot deliver ourselves from the endless 
prison of never-ending succession, in which we find ourselves when we ask 
concerning the Why of our being or the goal of our action. But now I 
say: in this negative fact lies the point of contact which is much clearer 
and more intelligible than all the philosophical categories and metaphysical 
need with which men began in earlier generations. With the end of the 
old distinction between this world and the Beyond, the situation of men 
has been enormously simplified. In what has been said up to this point 
it has become clear: the understanding of life of the secular man, who lives 
in a life-affirming nihilism, is something fixed, a form of life in which 
men can live for decades and in the end quietly die, without coming upon 
any kind of limit or unsolved question. Thousands of warriors have fought 
in this attitude, and have thus died. As long as a man lives happily and 
joyously in deed, he is immune toward every Christian message. He 
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holds, as Nietzsche did, that every religious belief is a dream world, to 
which all suffering persons, especially neurotics, flee in order to escape the 
pitiless struggle of life. And there is no logical means whereby we may 
convince secular persons that this explanation of religion is untenable. 

Nevertheless, the soul of every secular person is like a high valley over 
which a “dormant avalanche” is hanging, which never moves, but might at 
any moment at the least cause—perchance the cry of a bird or the movement 
of a ski-runner—be loosened and start to slide, burying everything under it. 
What sort of “dormant avalanche” is this? It is the question: May there 
perhaps yet be a second way of life, a life in which the consciousness of a 
final arbitrariness, which gives to all action the charm of a romantic adven- 
ture, is not found? Would not, perhaps, a life be possible which was lived 
out of the consciousness of unconditional necessity? The secular person 
knows: Within the infinite, boundless world-continuum, which is all that he 
knows, there is simply no place and no point of contact for a life that is to 
be lived from a “holy Must.” Within his understanding of reality it is an 
idea which cannot be entertained. He must look upon it as an illusion, 
which the psychology of the subconscious interprets to him, if it is to be 
mentioned at all. But he can come as far as to say: Assuming that what Paul 
believed in 1 Corinthians 9. 16 might be true, when he wrote of his life’s 
work, “Necessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel,” then there would result from this necessity a strength which is 
stronger than all the heroism of adventurous men. 

For, in order to hold an ideal of life that we have chosen for ourselves 
by a bold resolution, we need a certain strengthening of the will. We need 
an expenditure of energy, particularly when this life goal demands the 
sacrifice of my life without there being any guarantee at hand whether this 
sacrifice is demanded in vain. We cannot therefore dedicate all the strength 
which we have to the execution of our high task because we always need a 
part of our powers of mind in order to hold fast the goal in critical moments. 
Even the worldly man perceives at once that a much higher share of our 
whole strength of will would be possible if we had built our life, not on a 
bold resolution which we conceived in youthful enthusiasm, but if it were 
supported by a necessity which bore its own legitimation. There would then 
be no need for any kind of effort to hold fast this necessity. We could 
repose in it without exertion. It would carry us at the zero point of our 
existence just as well as at the high point of inspiration. Established upon 
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the rock of this necessity, we would be equal to every opposition and could 
shake the world to its foundations. 

Even the secular man feels that dimly. The demand for such a necessity 
can suddenly awaken in him even when he can think of utterly no way in 
which this demand could be realized, and even if he must hold every fulfill- 
ment of this demand for auto-suggestion. Bernard Shaw’s drama, Saint 
Joan, which has appeared on all film screens,’ as the poet himself candidly 
writes in his Preface, turns at all times about a question which is of burning 
interest to modern men, whether there really is anything in this world, as 
this maiden Joan would have it, a sacred “Must,” an inescapable commission, 
which enables a weak man to bid defiance to all the powers of the world and 
even the authority of the church. The great nationalistic movements, which 
are current among many contemporary peoples and races, exercise such a 
compelling power because there lives in millions above all else a demand to 
be freed from an existence that is built only on arbitrary single decisions, and 
to be borne along by a great necessity which overcomes them with its spell. 
Therefore, the form of Christianity which the secular man of today grasps 
most quickly is the Oxford Movement, which thrusts into the background 
all ecclesiastical dogmas and philosophical presuppositions and begins with 
the practical message, that a life is possible in which we stand under “guid- 
ance,” under daily commands which free us from all programs of life pro- 
jected by ourselves. 

We see from all this at what point the message of God must begin 
with the present generation. The need which the proofs for God and 
immortality of the eighteenth century sought to meet has lost its significance 
since the distinction between this world and the next has become doubtful. 
Furthermore, the point of contact today is not the need for the forgiveness 
of sin, with which the reformers began, the question: How do I obtain a 
gracious God? Certainly this question is and remains the central concern of 
the Christian faith for all times. But we cannot begin with that today. For 
the feeling of guilt and the need for forgiveness can arise only when we feel 
the inescapableness of a divine command that rests upon our life and from 
which we have departed. But that is just what the secular man lacks. He 
longs for an unconditional command according to which he really could be 
guilty in the sense of Luther. But this consciousness of guilt is the very 


1A film version of the story of Joan of Arc has been one of the pictures most widely exhibited in 
Germany in the late spring of 1935.—Tranelator. 
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thing to which he cannot yet attain. The point at which we can begin with 
such a man is therefore something that is even more elementary than the 
metaphysical question concerning the being of God and the need for the 
expiation of conscience. It lies this side of both. It is for an inflexible 
connection through necessity. From that first can there arise belief in God, 
consciousness of guilt, and need for forgiveness. The man of today must 
therefore be led first to the immediately practical side of the history related 
in the Bible. It must be shown to him: In the midst of world history there 
stands an ever-growing community of people who have the same destiny, 
to be called, chosen, sent, and commissioned. First an entire nation stands 
under this destiny; then again within that people large numbers of indi- 
viduals. After the political destruction of the old chosen people, there 
stands a new, supernational community of God, which lives, suffers, and 
dies under the same inexplicable necessity. Christ, the founder and living 
center of this community, knows that every step of his earthly existence 
stands under the holy “Must.” “Therefore must Christ suffer.” “I have a 
baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” 
To be a Christian, therefore, means to obey the call, passing into the sphere 
of power of this collective mission, and entering into the company of those 
commissioned who are ready for death, whom Christ sends into the world 
“as sheep in the midst of wolves.” They have the difficult task of being the 
light of the world, and the salt of the earth, working for the revolution- 
izing of all relations of the world and being the disturbing element of world 
history, therefore to be hated by all men. When a man has come to see 
in an elementary way along the path of practical experience that there actu- 
ally is a life “under guidance,” then does there open to him step by step from 
that point the understandings which belong to the belief of the Christian 
community. Above all there emerges a new comprehension of what is meant 
by the idea of the “Beyond.” The old pre-Copernican thought of another 
world, which had become untenable with the change of world view, is 
replaced by a new category. For if there is a commission, therefore a 
necessity, which we ourselves do not need to create, it is only possible if there 
is a reality in which there comes to rest in a wonderful way the restless 
movement of the question of Why, a question to which we are led, as we 
have seen, in our search for a final sanction. To be sure, the world is spatially 
and temporally unlimited, and when we would fathom it we are always led 
only in an endless circle. There is, therefore, no higher story, no space 
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outside, from which the commission could come. The question arises there- 
fore: Is there anything that lies beyond a continuum in itself endless? We 
have only one analogy in order to give an answer to this question, namely, 
the relation in which two dimensions of space stand to one another. A two- 
dimensional surface is in itself something endless and without limit. But if 
there is a third dimension, the dimension of height, then this new dimension 
lies beyond the infinity of the plane. One could easily conceive of a world 
which had only two dimensions, and creatures who lived in only two dimen- 
sions and therefore were “surface creatures.” But if the dimension of height 
were opened to these “surface creatures,” then it would appear to them as 
if suddenly men born blind had received their sight. The two-dimensional 
world in which they had formerly moved would appear to them now as an 
immense prison from which they had been delivered by a miracle. It would 
be clear to them: Even if a third dimension is manifest only at some one 
place, this third dimension is therewith everywhere and at every place at 
hand. The whole world, which had hitherto appeared as two-dimensional, 
now always exists at the same time in the third dimension. But in the three- 
dimensional world things are possible at one stroke, which, seen from the 
standpoint of the two-dimensional flat-world, appeared impossible. 

When a guidance and necessity come into our life, there is opened 
to us, not perchance a new story in the world-building, but a new dimen- 
sion, in which all reality is situated, a dimension to which we had hitherto 
been blind. The reality which manifests itself through this new dimension 
is omnipresent at every place in the world. We call this omnipresent power 
God. With this dimension, something becomes possible all at once that 
would have beeen impossible and inexplicable, viewed from the standpoint 
of the dimensions hitherto known. It is an inescapable, omnipresent com- 
mission which sustains us without our assistance, a guidance which deter- 
mines our whole life without it costing us any exertion to be certain of this 
guidance. In this commission we experience the reality of an omnipresent 
Thou, with whom we can converse. We become conscious that we are guilty 
in the presence of this Thou. We perceive that we need a mediator whom 
we cannot choose for ourselves. God himself must have given him the 
authority to reconcile the world unto himself. And there is given to us the 
inexplicable certainty that Christ is this mediator in whom we believe and 
to whom we may surrender our life. 
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The Intellectual Life of the Preacher 


Lynn Harotp HoucH 


\ ) HAT we call an education is a precarious thing. Often it means 


little more than a trained capacity to misuse the mind. If 

Browning was right when he declared that it is an awkward 
thing to play with souls it may be added that it is a very awkward thing to 
play with minds. There are no end of people in America to whom the 
whole process of education has meant a steady movement of degeneration 
in critical intelligence. And a good many members of this group have 
managed to get into the Christian ministry With the best will in the 
world they confuse every issue which they touch. Indeed over large areas 
of the church it may be said without much exaggeration that the ministry 
suffers more from pseudo-education than from ignorance. Francis Bacon 
castigated the men of his time whose intellectual life he felt to be entirely 
inadequate by accusing them of worshiping idols of the tribe, idols of the 
cave, idols of the forum and idols of the theater. Without attempting to 
be so picturesque as the Baron Verulam we may say that the intellectual 
life of a good many preachers today suffers through idols of mental method, 
idols of social fundamentalism, and idols of psychopathic hatred. And over 
against these distortions we may say that the great need of our time is for 
the knowledge which corrects and guides, for an understanding of the dis- 
tinctions which give the mental life its true significance, and for a culture 
unequivocally and unhesitatingly Christian. 


I 


The library of a rather large number of preachers is a sad and dolorous 
place. One misses the books which have given distinction to the ages of 
intellectual civility and one finds no end of books by illiterate technicians 
who have substituted the passwords of a transient psychology for the 
golden currency of the intellectual life of mankind. These passing moods 
have a marvelous and constantly changing vocabulary and their votaries 
move triumphantly from one discredited jargon to another. Sometimes 
they advocate a school life which consists of government of children by 
children and for children. Sometimes they have reached the Messianic 
insight that if you just collect enough untutored ignorance and hold a 
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discussion group there will surely rise from this funded mental incapacity 
the most dependable intellectual insight. Always they distrust the disci- 
pline which would give significance to mental action and the hardly won 
knowledge which is the very stuff of civilization. It is a pathetic thing to 
see the library shelves of ministers loaded with books written without intel- 
lectual distinction and without the insights of the truly civilized minds, 
while the books which have given a soul to the life of mankind upon this 
planet are superciliously passed by. The preacher who makes this litera- 
ture of aggressive ignorance his mental pabulum comes to feel -the lack of 
nourishing quality in what he has accepted as food and very often, never 
having learned to read the really seminal books, he simply ceases to study. 
He adds no books to his library, and trusts to immediate human contacts 
and the “wise-cracks” of clever magazines as a forlorn substitute for thought. 
The people to whom he preaches hear the metallic impact of a Protean 
vocabulary none of whose words have the richness and meaty vitality of 
living speech, and all of whose phrases have a tendency to emasculate the 
meaning which they are supposed to express. The sermon becomes incred- 
ibly unreal. The preacher loses heart and loses hope. And at length 
when he relieves a weary congregation of his presence too often another 
preacher with another jargon arrives and the decreasing congregation 
settles listlessly to listen to the noise of another vocabulary which has had 
no contact with the world of living experience. The scholastics who 
debated about angels and points of needles had a certain dignity compared 
with those who have a language which cannot be called dead because it 
never succeeded in being born. The scholastics at least had angels and the 
points of the needles were sharp. In the case we are considering there are 
no luminous and glorious presences and the points of the needles are hope- 
lessly dull. The idols of mental method have managed to debauch the 
minds of all too many promising young men. In this case at least the Dart- 
mouth mural of dead educators bringing a tiny skeleton from a wombless 
skeleton which only by a miracle could have managed to produce even 
bones, has a rather terrible and tragic significance. 


II 


The idols of social fundamentalism are if anything more deleterious 
than the idols of mental method. The habits of mind which go with 
fundamentalism are very deep-seated and it is very difficult to escape from 
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their grasp. The children of the men who believed in a verbally inerrant 
Bible and the literal inspiration of incidental and unimportant phrases in 
the Scriptures change the form of their fundamentalism. But often its 
essential character is unchanged. If there were not tragic elements in the 
situation it would be rather diverting when they come to believe in the 
verbal inerrancy of the Communistic Manifesto and the literal inspiration 
of Karl Marx’ Das Kapital. The psychology of course is quite the same. 
You have a whole series of social dogmas which are not to be submitted to 
the light of cool and critical analysis, and a hot attack upon the motives of 
any man who cannot unhesitatingly accept every word of the sacred social 
writing. There are a good many powerful young left-wing preachers 
whose social enthusiasm has already carried them to the place where it is 
impossible for them to think fairly or speak kindly of any fellow-minister 
who does not share their Messianic enthusiasm for a particular social 
formula. Very often they remind one curiously of the Second Day Adven- 
tists of a generation or so ago. In a strange way they sometimes go the 
whole journey around the circle. They begin with a lovely social en- 
thusiasm which would share the most gracious things life offers with the 
last and the lowest and the least of men. They end with such cruel loyalty 
to the creed of revolution that they-are sadly disappointed if an employer 
has happy relations with those whom he employs. They want all social 
experiments to fail to bring improvement to the lot of hard pressed men. 
They want to make every human relation more difficult, to set class against 
class and group against group so that the inevitable revolution may be 
brought about more quickly. They do not see that they have come to live 
by hate and not by love. They are incapable of understanding that they 
themselves would be the most recalcitrant element in a more perfect social 
order. Their “faith unfaithful makes them falsely true.” They become 
hard and cruel with a sadic bitterness. They become incapable of enjoy- 
ment of that which is gracious and lovely and of good report. They sow 
seeds of bitterness everywhere. Christianity has become a means to their 
own ends and not a great and perfect end in itself. They care for it only 
as it can be used to pull their social chestnuts out of the fire. Their churches 
lose all sense of contact with the eternal. Worship becomes cold and life- 
less. Preaching except for the flashing of the sword of social condemnation 
becomes hard and uninspired. The very churches which they serve have 
their day and cease to be. Something very fine has become corrupted until 
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there is the odor of moral decay everywhere. Once more the best, cor- 
rupted, has become the worst. The word of comfort for the dying, the 
glowing ideals which can change the merry irresponsibility of childhood 
into gracious manhood, the need of those who must live and die and hope 
and fear under the present order, all become blurred in a mad passion for 
a revolution whose Utopian hopes have never been submitted to cool and 
sound analysis and whose betrayals have already written some of the dark- 
est pages of history. The idols of social fundamentalism rob the mind of 
clear and steady intelligence at the very moment when they bring darkness 
instead of the light which they promise to the world. 


III 


The idols of psychopathic hatred are found in shrines in many a 
preacher’s study. They represent the clever method. by which many a 
man deals with something which he very much disliked in his childhood. 
It may be that he grew up where a particularly unlovely type of funda- 
mentalism was rampant. He hated that to which he was forced to listen 
and as the years went by this hatred became the controlling factor in his 


intellectual life. When he entered the ministry he found subtle happi- 
ness in attacking the things to which he was forced to listen in his helpless 
youth. Quite unconsciously to himself the whole drive of his ministry is 
directed by a psychopathic desire to find compensation for an unhappy child- 
hood. The world has very much changed since those days of long ago, 
and as the minister becomes lyrical in chanting the joys of freedom in a 
period which has turned intellectual freedom into intellectual license he is 
startled to find that the emancipated young people of his congregation 
simply do not know what he is talking about. They have always had more 
freedom than they want and they cannot understand why the preacher is 
excited about something which they take for granted. 

The idols of psychopathic hatred have a way of robbing a man of 
mental perspective, and in all sorts of fashions they bring confusion to the 
intellectual life. For often the thing which a man learned to hate in his 
childhood was a good thing which was being misused or misinterpreted. 
The boy who walked the path from youth to manhood without training in 
the processes of unprejudiced thought has never realized that his hatred 
was causing him to turn from much misunderstood good as well as from 
some genuine evil. So it has come to pass that throwing out the baby with 
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the bath has become the favorite indoor sport of all too many preachers. 
In their boyhood they listened to doctrinal sermons which were hard and 
arrogant. From all this they have turned with such repulsion that they 
have repudiated all interest in theology. They are rather proud of a faith 
which is full of what they like to believe is the spirit of Jesus, but which 
makes no demand at all upon the intelligence. They have repudiated all 
intellectual structure with an abandon of gladness and they announce their 
intellectual bankruptcy as if it were a form of intellectual emancipation. 
In their boyhood they were held to the observance of standards which 
seemed unreasonable. With a fine sense of moral courage they now declare 
that the whole moral life is a matter of experiment. They have escaped 
from prisons controlled by despotic conventions only to rush to the opposite 
extreme and to mistake moral anarchy for ethical freedom. The contempt 
of the undisciplined mind for sanctions which it has never understood is 
one of the most curious and one of the most tragic characteristics of the life 
of our time. A preacher whose real source of inspiration is a series of 
psychopathic hatreds may have for a number of years a wonderful experi- 
ence in the pulpit. There is a fine gusto in condemning things you once 
were forced to hear praised. You have a sense of living in a freer and 
more ample world. But after the battle for freedom is won its assump- 
tions become necessary commonplaces rather than glorious inspirations. And 
then the mistakes of uncritical thinking begin to take their toll. The truths 
which have been missed and the truths which have been misunderstood 
have great importance and men who listen to the apostle of psychopathic 
hatreds become very weary and very impatient. The expression year after 
year of anger over an unhappy childhood comes to be a very dreary experi- 
ence even to the most sympathetic listeners. There is an unconscious ego- 
tism about it which offends men of good taste. Eventually every one 
except the preacher himself becomes aware of a certain quality of futility 
in all his utterances. Very often he becomes obsessed by a bitter and sullen 
anger. And at last in spite of his passion for freedom he becomes the vic- 
tim of an uncritical mind and a self-conscious imagination. He preaches 
his last sermon with an ugly sense of frustration and a conviction that he 
has never been appraised at his true value. 


IV 


It is a comfort to turn from these idols of the contemporary mind to 
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the elements which make for a solid and richly productive intellectual life. 
First there is the knowledge which corrects and guides. When a man once 
makes up his mind that he will cease to generalize upon a basis of vast and 
unilluminated ignorance there is hope for better days ahead. He begins to 
realize that twenty-five centuries of the life of civilized man offer him the 
material which is to be made fundamental in all his thought. And at once 
he begins to see that he will not be emancipated intellectually simply because 
he can make all the old mistakes over again without in the least realizing 
that they have been made before. The appeal from the age to the ages is 
one of the most significant experiences in the use of critical intelligence. The 
capacity to judge a contemporary password by the similar passwords which 
have appeared and played their part and have passed off the stage during 
the last twenty-five hundred years is the mark of a man whose mind is 
actually beginning to be civilized. To be sure, there is an end of the “cock- 
sureness” of amiable ignorance. There is a constant checking of uncritical 
enthusiasm when it is judged in the light of history. Bubbles iridescent 
with bright rainbows are bursting all the while. But all this is preventing 
bitter and intolerable disillusionment later on. And that which survives the 
test has satisfactory durability. 

The realization that the contemporary mind preoccupied with matters 
of production and transportation and salesmanship is not a particularly pro- 
found or penetrating mind does come at first with a certain shock. But 
when one is once delivered from the idolatrous cult of the contemporary, 
the mental vision is cleared and moral and spiritual insights have a new 
opportunity for development. History introduces the student to the whole 
world of human achievement and of human failure. Biography makes 
the tale intensely individual and brings the student to the very human 
sources of wisdom and folly. The mighty literary masterpieces of the 
great periods of cultivated life make it possible for the reader to live vicari- 
ously in the midst of the very experiences which constitute the warp and 
woof of critical intelligence. 

There is a pragmatic dialectic which asks of a certain conception just 
one question: will it work at the moment? There is a logical dialectic 
which analyzes the contents and the relationships of every conception from 
the position of formal logic. And there is the dialectic of living experience 
which uses history and biography and the permanent body of literature in 
the world to see what conceptions have proved vital and permanent in the 
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great laboratory provided by the centuries of civilized experience on the 
part of man. A man comes out of this discipline with a vocabulary as rich 
and vital as the profoundest experiences which have come to human beings 
on this planet. And he comes with insights which represent the central 
stream of civilized life in the world. He sees the age in the light of the ages. 
The man who bases his intellectual life upon such disciplined knowl- 
edge of the past can be trusted to make the most of contemporary tech- 
niques without being corrupted by them. He approaches every experi- 
mental activity eager to find what is good in it and to see definitely what 
is inadequate and what is false in its assumptions and its conclusions. His 
mind has a noble freedom without being lawless. Just because he is secure 
in his profounder loyalties he is able to appropriate every element of truth 
which is thrown up from the maelstrom of this restless and much seeking 
age. His social passion is all the more firm and sure because it is based 
upon a large and critical culture which is able competently to analyze every 
Utopian dream. Though he never becomes a social fundamentalist and 
though he insists on recognizing and being grateful for the elements of 
good in every social order, he is ready to think clearly about social as well 
as individual wrong and to battle for social as well as individual right. And 
the very perspective of this large discipline based upon a personal experi- 
ence of the richest intellectual life of the world makes the phobias of an 
unhappy childhood seem foolish enough. The man who possesses a really 
civilized mind is once and for all delivered from psychopathic hatreds. 


V 


The most important thing in respect of the intellectual life of men 
today has to do with their deliverance from pantheistic monism. An 
astonishing number of bright and seminal minds have become obsessed 
with a passion for the sort of unity which would ultimately destroy every 
one of the distinctions which give significance to human life. There is a 
plausibility and a subtle deceptiveness in this determination to reduce every- 
thing to unity against which the Christian minister needs particularly to be 
on his guard. And when it takes the form of what seems to be an infinitely 
gracious spirituality it is as if the devil himself is appearing as an angel of 
light. Delightful and excellent members of the Society of Friends have 
always been particularly open to the dangers which lie in the way of pan- 
theistic monism, and men whose interest in biology has given them the 
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sense of an unfolding process whose unity is more important than its sig- 
nificance are all the while falling over the precipice into this abyss. The 
whole history of the intellectual life in India ought to have taught us how 
tragic a thing it is to allow the passion for unity to destroy our sense of the 
meaning of the distinctions without whose validity life indeed becomes a 
tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing. To paraphrase a very famous 
sentence: The cave of pantheistic monism is surrounded by tracks leading 
to its recesses but there are no tracks leading away from that cave. All 
who enter it are destroyed at last. 

The truth is that the discovery of the ultimate distinctions which give 
meaning to life is the one really basic matter in the mental activity of man. 
And in the central stream of humanistic thought these distinctions have 
been the things which really mattered. Century after century has seen men 
who belonged to this great tradition emphasizing the distinction between 
the sub-human, the human, and that which is above the human. The 
doctrine of the three levels sets forth the most important distinctions which 
have been apprehended by the mind of man. With these distinctions 
clearly held everything else appears at last in noble and significant perspec- 
tive. With these distinctions Jost everything else becomes blurred and 
confused at last. The tendency to emasculate the truly human in order to 
explain life upon a sub-human level has been the worst folly of an age 
which has reduced the misuse of scientific sanctions to a fine art. 

The early Greek thinkers confined their dialectic to the physical level. 
They never rose above the sub-human. The age of Socrates rose from 
things to thought. And as it observed the darting processes of man’s mind 
and analyzed them and set forth their possibilities it triumphantly reached 
the human level. In Plato that which transcends the human was power- 
fully set forth. In all the centuries since, the adequacy of thought has 
depended upon the sureness with which these distinctions were apprehended. 
Art, morals and religion—indeed everything which gives significance to 
the civilized life of man—grow and mature and become mighty if the 
three levels are seen in the terms of their true meaning. And whenever in 
the name of a pseudo-monism these distinctions are ignored or thrown 
aside or contradicted life settles into hard rigidity or into soft decay. The 
Primitivistic novel and the poetry which reeks with Primitivism are the by- 
products of a mentality to which the distinctions which give meaning to 
life have ceased to exist. The theories of education which have lost all 
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contact with permanent principles and which have done so much to debauch 
the life of this Republic all come from minds completely blind to the mean- 
ing of the three levels. The confused philosophies which can reach no 
conclusion because they have no major premise all fail at just this point. 
The gregarious sentimentalities which would substitute a vague and world- 
wide good humor for ethical good will soundly based upon permanent 
distinctions, end in futility and frustration for the same reason. 

The intellectual frame which finds a place for every fact and every 
type of experience begins with the sub-human world of mechanical and 
mathematical relationships and of biological impulses. It rises to the world 
of critical intelligence which uses the mechanical uniformities of the physi- 
cal world and masters the vivid impulses of-biological experience. On this 
human level it finds the basis and the justification for ethics and for art and 
the basis for the achievements of science, and indeed for the whole life of 
civilized man. It rises to the third level. It sees in critical intelligence a 
clue to perfect intelligence at the heart of the universe. It finds inevitable 
the apprehension that perfect intelligence and perfect goodness and perfect 
beauty, coherent in one perfect and all commanding life, are to be found as 
the last and all interpreting fact of the universe. The sub-human, the 


human, and the divine: these are the levels of existence representing the 
necessary distinctions without which life would sink into brutality at last. 


VI 


Man cannot maintain life on the second level unless something enters 
into that life from the third level. This is the profoundest insight of which 
the human mind is capable. It comes when man sees that intelligence is 
not enough. It comes when he sees that he will be dragged down to the 
sub-human level unless he can rise above the human level. It comes when 
he sees that in order to remain human he must have his human resources 
augmented by. the divine. It is the basis of religion. ‘“O God, thou hast 
made us for thyself and our souls are restless until they find rest in thee.” 
So the stream of humanism meets the stream of evangelical religion. And 
so we reach evangelical humanism. 

And here we come upon the noblest possibility within the reach of 
the intellectual life of man, namely, the possibility of a culture unequivo- 
cally and unhesitatingly Christian. The age which produced the Summa 
- of Saint Thomas and the Divine Comedy of Dante and the glory of Gothic 
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architecture at least gives us a vista of the possibilities in this region. As 
long as the intellectual life of the preacher consists of a series of peace con- 
gresses in which he tries to see how many of his Christian positions he can 
surrender to the contemporary mind without the complete stultification of 
his thought as a Christian, of course no real advance is possible. The out- 
standing weakness of contemporary Christian thought lies in the fact that 
its deciding factors are brought into the Christian synthesis from without. 
But the Christian facts and the Christian sanctions must be the determin- 
ing and commanding elements in all truly Christian culture. We do not 
judge Christianity. Christianity judges us. We do not rather complacently 
include some gracious Christian elements in a cosmopolitan culture. We 
receive from all the world all which is capable of being assimilated as a 
part of a culture unequivocally Christian. And without any hesitation we 
allow Christianity to provide the Ithuriel’s spear by which the quality of 
everything offered as a part of our culture is judged. In the rich ampli- 
tude of a Christian culture every true insight of the ethnic religions and 
every significant aspect of ethnic culture find their appraisal, judgment, 
and place. This Christian culture holds the promise of an intellectual 
vigor keener than that of fifth-century Athens, and of an artistic awakening 
more fertile than that of the Renaissance. But these potencies can only be 
released as Christianity itself sits grandly on the throne of the mind of 
man. Until the church becomes Christian its culture must remain decadent 
and ineffective, with only occasional flashes which give a hint of its implicit 
grandeur and of what must one day become its explicit achievement. Chris- 
tian intellectual experience, like Christian spiritual experience, is based 
upon justification by faith. So Whittier wrote: 


“Ring bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples.” 


Such a bright prophecy however is only saved from uncritical romanticism 
as we remember that a rather terrific price must be paid for its fulfillment. 
Perhaps the preacher can do more than anyone else to produce a genera- 
tion of Christians who will be willing to pay that price. 
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The Coverdale Bible—1535 


Ismar J. Perirz 


HE Bible has a soul and a body. Its soul is its contents which in 
essence bring to us the true way of life as it was gradually revealed 
by God in human experience, reaching its climax in the life and 

teachings of Jesus Christ, and conveyed by holy men of old who were 
moved by the Holy Spirit. The body of the Bible is the form which its 
subject-matter took in language, original or translated, spoken, written or 
printed. The two are closely interwoven and have mutually imposing limi- 
tations, which, when forgotten, are apt to lead to misunderstanding. 

Due to its essential character, the motive that prompted its spoken 
and written dissemination was religious and moral rather than literary. 
Translations into other languages for literary reasons were not unknown 
among the ancients. The Babylonians translated Sumerian texts and the 
Romans Greek literature. But the earliest record of the translation of the 
Bible shows that it was due to the need of turning the Hebrew into the 
Aramaic vernacular for religious instruction as recorded in Nehemiah 8. 8, 
which we should read: “And they read in the book, in the law of God, 
translating; and they gave the sense, so that they understood the reading.” 
This indicates the origin of the Targumim or Aramaic versions of the Old 
Testament, made necessary by the change of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernacular of the Jews after the Exile. The Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, known as the Septuagint, originated in a similar need of the 
Jews of Egypt, and not in the legendary fashion, as the result of seventy 
or seventy-two independent translators. In the same way, the spreading 
of Christianity into other lands, the gospel message being founded on the 
Scripture, created a demand for the vernacular versions in Syriac, Ethiopic 
or Coptic, Latin, etc. It was out of a revival of religion that the Wycliffe 
Bible came; and that great revival known as the Reformation sprang from 
and produced the open Bible. 

Myles Coverdale, like his great exemplar William Tindale, was a 
child of the Reformation. A Yorkshireman, born in 1488, he became an 
‘inmate of the monastery of the Augustine Friars of Cambridge, where he 
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took holy orders in 1514, becoming a monk like Luther. During his stu- 
dent days he came under the influence of the “new learning,” as Reforma- 
tion ideas were called. They appealed to him. When, in 1526, Robert 
Barnes, the head of his monastery, was tried for heresy, Coverdale stood 
by him. From this period, no doubt, dates his interest and love for the 
Scripture which he mentions in a letter to Thomas Cromwell, who be- 
friended him early in life and encouraged him in his efforts to publish the 
Bible. “For now,” he writes, “I begyne to taste of Holy Schryptures: 
now (honour be to God) I am sett to the most swete smell of holy lettyres;” 
and he signs himself: “your chyld and beedman in Jesus Chryst, Frere 
Myles Cov’dale.” Nothing definite is known of his whereabouts until his 
Bible appeared. It is probable, however, that he was in Hamburg in 1529 
aiding Tindale in translating the Pentateuch. 

“Prynted in the yeare of oure Lorde M.D.XXXV. and fynished the 
fourth daye of October,” runs the colophon, the last sentence of the volume, 
which tells the story of the completion of the first completed English 
Bible. It was a hazardous undertaking in those days to publish an English 
Bible; and consequently neither the name of the printer nor its place of 
printing has ever been disclosed. It is probably a valid surmise that the 
printer was Christopher Froschover of Zurich in Switzerland, still the 
shelter of freedom; and that the Bible began to circulate in England before 
the end of 1535. 

The title page of the first edition was published in various forms bearing 
the same date; but the most striking variation is the omission of the words 
“Douche (that is, German) and Latyn”; probably because they were offen- 
sive. The woodcuts framing the letter-press consisted of pictures illustrat- 
ing the Fall; the risen Christ; Moses receiving the Law; Christ’s commis- 
sion: “Go youre vvaye in to all the vvorlde, & preach the Gospel;” and 
Henry VIII seated on a throne; in his right hand a sword, with his left 
hand distributing Bibles to prelates and nobles. It appears now an odd- 
looking volume, with pages measuring thirteen inches in height and eight 
inches in width, on heavy handmade paper, and with type in Black Letter. 
It contained what a Protestant would now look for in vain in his Bible, 
that is, the Apocrypha; and not in the separate arrangement, placed between 
the Old and New Testament, but intermixed with the other so-called 
canonical books, like the Greek and earlier Latin Bibles. The titles of 
some of the books are curious, as, for instance, that of the Song of Solomon 
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which is given as “Solomons Ballettes,” an obsolete spelling of ballads. 
The title page, the dedication to King Henry VIII, and the prologue 
addressed to the Christian reader, are a storehouse of information for the 
character, purpose, and motive of the version. 
The title page reads: 


BIBLIA 


The Bible, that 
is, the holy Scripture of the 
Olde and New Testament, faith- 
fully and truly translated out 
of Douche and Latyn 
in to Englishe. 


M.D.XXXV. 


S. Paul. II. Tessal. III. 


Praye for us, that the worde of God maye 
have free passage, and be glorified. etc. 


S. Paul Col. III. 


Let the worde of Christ dwell in you plen- 
teously in all wysdome etc. 


Josue I. 


Let not the boke of this lawe departe 
out of thy mouth, but exercyse thyself 
therin day and night etc. 


The tone Coverdale assumes toward Henry in the dedication is 
throughout conciliatory. The king, a Catholic at heart, had written a treatise 
in defense of the Catholic position over against the Protestant; and the Pope 
had given him the title of Defender of the Faith, of which Henry was 
proud. Coverdale makes it a point to appeal to that title in trying to gain 
the support of the king in favor of the open Bible, and in like manner tries 
to gain advantage of the king’s break with the Pope in the same interest. 
He argues with considerable length from the Scripture in favor of the 
"priority of civil authority over ecclesiastical, citing, for instance, that Aaron 
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was obedient unto Moses, and called him Lord, though he was his own 
brother. By far the larger part of the dedication labors with the Scripture 
evidence to the effect that the pontiff of Rome had arrogated to himself the 
authority that belongs to the king; that this view could prevail only when 
Scripture is not known; that this is the reason why the pontiff opposes the 
translation of the Scripture into vernacular languages, and destroys both 
the authors and the Bibles produced. All this had ultimately its desired 
effect in gaining the favor of the king for the free circulation of the 
vernacular Bible, and brought about the answer to Tindale’s dying prayer 
that God would open the King of England’s eyes. Before long, although 
not in the first edition, appeared Bibles with the legend: “Set forth with 
the king’s most gracious licence.” 

To gain this end, Coverdale offers perfect submission to the king’s 
authority, declaring: “CConsyderynge youre Imperiall maiestye not onely 
to be my naturall souveraigne liege Lord & chefe heade of the church of - 
Englonde, but also the true defender and maynteyner of Gods lawes. I 
thought it my dutye, and to belonge vnto my allegiaunce, whan I had 
translated this Bible, not onely to dedicate this translacyon vnto youre high- 
nesse, but wholy to commytte it vnto the same: to the intent that yf any 
thynge therin be translated amysse (for in many thynges we fayle, euen 
whan we thynke to be sure) it may stonde in youre graces hands, to correcte 
it, to amende it, to improue it, yee and cleane to reiecte it, yf youre godly 
wysdome shall thynke it necessary.” 

But the supreme motive that led Coverdale to risk his life for the 
vernacular Bible, we learn from his prologue to the Christian reader. He 
reveals subsidiary reasons, such as national rivalry and pride, growing out 
of the fact that the Germans and the French had their vernacular Bibles by 
this time. Consequently he says: “But, to say the-truth before God, it was 
neither my labour nor desire to have this work put in my hand, neverthe- 
less it grieved me that other nations should be more plenteously provided 
for with the Scripture in their mother tongue, than we: therefore, when I 
was instantly required, though I could not do so well as I would, I thought 
it yet my duty to do my best, and that with a good will.” Further, it 
was an era of exceptional literary activity and printing. Coverdale felt its 
urge, and regards it “a great occasion to give thanks unto God, that he hath 
opened unto his church the gift of interpretation and of printing, and that 
there are now at this time so many, which with such diligence and faith- 
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fulness interpret the Scripture, to the honour of God and the edifying of his 
people.” Of course, the example of William Tindale in this respect exerted 
a most potent influence on Coverdale. Tindale had published the first 
printed New Testament, the Pentateuch, and the book of Jonah; but was 
now languishing in Vilvorde prison, awaiting a martyr’s death. Coverdale 
felt that Tindale’s prophetic mantle had fallen upon him, and that he 
must take up his forerunner’s task, although he felt himself insufficiently 
equipped for it. “When I considered,” he says, “how great pity it was that 
we should want it (the Bible) so long, and called to my remembrance the 
adversity of them which were not only of ripe knowledge, but would also 
with all their hearts have performed that they began, if they had not had 
impediment; considering, I say, that by reason of their adversity it could 
not so soon have been brought to an end, as our most prosperous nation 
would fain have it; these and other reasonable causes considered, I was 
the more bold to take it in hand.” 

It appears, however, that in respect to financial aid, Coverdale’s task 
was made easier than Tindale’s; for he refers with gratitude to those who 
encouraged him in his labor by giving him financial assistance: “Therefore, 
as the Holy Ghost moved other men to do the cost hereof, so was I boldened 
in God to labour in the same.” It is highly probable that this aid came from 
Cromwell; but the view that Coverdale, in translating the Bible, simply 
carried out the wishes of the latter, with whom it was only a part of 
political policy, is an unfounded assumption which ignores Coverdale’s per- 
sonal religious interests and genuine religious devotion. 

This leads us then to the consideration that Coverdale’s supreme motive 
in the effort for the English Bible was, as in the days of old, moral and 
religious; or, in other words, a part of a religious revival. There was a 
hunger in those days for the bread of life, the Word of God. Ecclesiastical 
ceremonies had lost their attraction; people had become weary of the 
fabulous legends of the saints; religion had become a matter of the heart, 
an inward emotional experience, faith in God as the loving and forgiving 
Saviour. Christians were experiencing again, as in the days of Paul, the 
joy of their salvation. Tindale’s English New Testament had not been 
circulated and read for ten years in vain. It had created a demand for a 
complete Bible which was sought for its guidance in faith and practice. 
Coverdale, consequently, gives expression to this supreme value of the 
Scripture. He calls the Bible “God’s word, the mother of faith”; and thus 
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encourages its reading: “Go to now, most dear reader, and sit thee down 
at the Lord’s feet, and read his words, and, as Moses teacheth the Jews, 
take them into thy heart, . . . above all things, fashion thy life and 
conversation according to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost therein, i 
thou shalt find sweetness therein, and spy wondrous things, to thy under- 
standing, . . . to the abhorring of thy old sinful life, and the establish- 
ing of thy godly conversation.” 

Among writers on Coverdale there appears to be a tendency to com- 
pare him with Tindale, to Coverdale’s disparagement. To the present 
writer this seems unfair. No single individual exerted a greater influ- 
ence on the development of the English Bible than did Coverdale. He not 
only produced the version that bears his name, appearing in a number of 
editions, but also a version of the Psalms which perpetuated itself far 
beyond his Bible in the English prayer book. He also published a transla- 
tion of the Latin New Testament in parallel columns. The Matthew 
Bible of 1537 owed much to him: for from 2 Chronicles to the end of the 
Old Testament, the text of the Matthew Bible is taken from Coverdale’s 
1535 Bible. The Great Bible of 1539, followed by six editions, was the 
work of Coverdale. He thus laid the foundations upon which the King 
James Bible of 1611 and the Revised Versions of our own time were built. 
Tindale only can be compared with him; but the halo of his martyrdom, 
tends to put Coverdale in the shadow. Coverdale did not die a martyr’s 
death; on the contrary, he was made Bishop of Exeter; and, after an exile 
during the reign of Mary, lived in honor in his native land, and died peace- 
fully in the ripe old age of over eighty years. How can this be accounted 
for; and does it cast discredit upon the character of Coverdale? 

William Paulett, a contemporary of Coverdale, may be cited in con- 
trast with him. Paulett, who had charge of the king’s household, “a man 
of the most convenient politics,” who had lived under eight sovereigns to 
the age of ninety-seven, and seeing one hundred and three descendants, 
when asked how he had managed to preserve himself so long and through 
so many changes, replied, “By being a willow and not an oak.” Coverdale, 
on the contrary, never was a “willow” or time-serving politician. From 
the time that he stood by Barnes when he was being tried for heresy, all 
through his long life, he was faithful to the principles of the Reformation, 
zealous in its spread, exiled and living in direst poverty, but never yield- 
ing nor recanting. But along with this sturdy consistency, he had remark- 
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able tact, speaking the truth in love without embittering his opponents, 
exemplifying the Master’s admonition to be “wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves.” Of this his treatment of the king, as illustrated by his dedica- 
tion, is ample evidence. It is seen also in the woodcut constituting the 
frontispiece of the Great Bible (made by Holbein, but, no doubt, from 
data furnished by Coverdale), in which King Henry is represented seated 
upon his throne, over which in the clouds is the face of Jesus, from whose 
mouth proceed the words: “I have found a man after my own heart.” 
Coverdale has been severely criticized on account of what has been called 
his flattering and truckling attitude toward the king, one critic going so far 
as to say that the dedication “ought never to have been bound up with the 
word of the living God.” But such criticism is superficial, for it ignores 
the fact that Coverdale was too close to Henry to know him as later genera- 
tions came to know him, and that consequently his attitude toward the king 
might well have been based on sincerity and loyalty. 

That Coverdale possessed sturdy independence and spoke out boldly 
against error, is seen when we read his other literary productions, published 
in two substantial volumes for the Parker Society, under the title Writings 
and Translations, Cambridge, 1844. He traverses the whole range of the 
controversy between Protestantism and Catholicism in unflinching open- 
ness. Notable among these writings are Coverdale’s “Confutation of the 
Treatise of John Standish,” made against the protestation of Barnes, being 
a defense of Barnes’s Protestantism; a translation of a treatise on “The Old 
Faith,” consisting of a defense of the doctrine of salvation through faith 
in Christ; a translation of a treatise on “The Defense of a Certain Poor 
Christian Man,” in which it is argued that the bishop of Rome is not the 
head of the Church, nor the true vicar of Christ; that the mass is no sacrifice; 
that the Supper of the Lord ought to be ministered in forms both of bread 
and wine, and that also unto the lay people; that there is no purgatory, and 
that suffrages for the dead are in vain, and superstitious; that it is not 
necessary to call upon the saints; that auricular confession was neither com- 
manded nor instituted of Christ and his disciples; that on the days pro- 
hibited and forbidden by the Church of Rome, it is no sin to eat flesh; 
and that priests may marry. All this is championed with zeal, vigor, and 
boldness, encouraging those tried by persecution for their faith by many 
biblical examples of those who had suffered similar persecution, and con- 
cluding with a reference to their danger from “that hungry horse-leach and 
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blood-thirsty Romanist, the generation of whom is never satisfied till it hath 
blood.” Coverdale was not a willow but an oak. 

In estimating the character and value of the Coverdale Bible, it must 
be borne in mind that the English Bible is not the achievement of any one 
man, but the evolution of centuries of biblical scholarship and the growth of 
the English language. As we now look back upon the movement of four 
centuries, taking also account of the fact that this is the semicentennial of 
the publication of the Revised Version of 1881-:885, we may discover 
certain trends toward the perfect English Bible, if such is at all obtainable. 
They may be summarized briefly in six qualities: Based on the “Original 
Languages”; on a “Text” as near the autograph as possible; with a “Trans- 
lation” thoroughly accurate; without biased or sectarian “Notes”; in the 
“English” appropriate to its content; and in a typographical “Form” con- 
sisting of punctuation, paragraphing, etc., aiding in the understanding of the 
subject matter. 

1. Coverdale’s Bible was not based upon the original languages. The 
title page of the first edition stated that it was “faithfully and truly trans- 
lated out of Douche and Latyn”; in the dedication he says that he had 
translated his Bible “out of five sundry interpreters.” It appears that he 
had made use of Tindale’s work as far as it went, adapting it by revision; 
of a Swiss-German version by Zwingli and Leo Juda; of the Vulgate; 
Luther’s German Bible; and of another Latin version by Pagninus, a dis- 
ciple of Savonarola. It was thus a version based on secondary sources, a 
translation of a translation. Coverdale confesses his deficiency in the knowl- 
edge of the original languages; but he did not consider it of sufficient im- 
portance to deter him from his undertaking. To those who find fault with 
him because he does not follow the Vulgate text, held by the Roman 
Church to be the only authentic text, he replies: “For, inasmuch as in our 
other translations we do not follow this old Latin text word for word, they 
cry out upon us, as though all were not as nigh the truth to translate the 
scripture out of other languages, as to turn it out of the Latin; as though 
the Holy Ghost were not the author of his scripture as well in the Hebrew, 
Greek, French, Dutch, and in English, as in Latin. The Scripture and 
word of God is truly to every Christian man of like worthiness and author- 
ity, in what language soever the Holy Ghost speaketh it.” This is the 
sentiment of a layman rather than that of a trained linguistic scholar, who 
would regard it as of primary importance to have a vernacular version based 
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on the original languages. Coverdale’s easy-going method of basing it on 
secondary sources must be considered a serious defect, needing and receiving 
correction in subsequent translations. 

2. The question of text is involved in the science of textual criticism 
of the biblical text, due to errors in transcription. Coverdale was aware of 
the problem, but the science was yet in its infancy, and he confesses incom- 
petence to deal with it. When he has to choose, for instance, the longer or 
shorter form of the Lord’s prayer in Luke 11 as transmitted in the older 
manuscripts followed in the Vulgate and the Revised Version, he pleads 
incompetence, saying: “Forasmuch as I am but a private man, and owe 
obedience unto the higher powers, I refer the amendment and reformation 
hereof unto the same, and to such as excel in authority and knowledge. 
Only in this one thing thus bold I am, under correction, that whereas the 
Greek and the old ancient authors read the prayer of our Lord in the 
eleventh chapter of Luke after one manner, leaving out no petition of the 
same, I follow their lecture, though sundry copies of the vulgar (that is, 
Vulgate) translation do the contrary, omitting two petitions.” Here again, 
in the interest of a more perfect version, subsequent versions, notably the 
Revised (more in the New Testament than in the Old), had to make up for 
the deficiency in the Coverdale Bible. 

3. In the matter of accuracy in translation, giving an exact English 
- equivalent for the original, Coverdale was hampered by his secondary 
sources, upon which he had to be dependent. But he was fully aware of 
the requirement of accuracy, and explicitly states that he regards highly the 
example of Saint Jerome and Origen in using sundry marks in their books 
to indicate addition or omission of words to bring out more accurately “the 
pure and very original text,” declaring: “As for my part, I ensure thee, I 
am indifferent to call it as well with the one term as with the other, so long 
as I know that it is no prejudice nor injury to the meaning of the Holy 
Ghost: nevertheless I am very scrupulous to go from the vocable to the 
text.”” Coverdale thus set a fine example of conscientiously holding up the 
ideal of accuracy within the limits of his capacity. 

4. The notes in the margin of the Bible as well as the translation of 
certain words in the text have been the occasion of sectarian bias. They 
were the battlegrounds of the controversialists. Here both Protestants and 
Catholics called each other bitter names. So Luther had done and Tindale 
had followed in his wake. The latter, as he himself saw and confessed, 
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had erred in both directions, and later he published an edition of his New 
Testament without notes, and offered to continue to do so, if the king 
would let him return to England. But Coverdale from the start avoided 
this mistake, and all his translations of the Bible were free from contro- 
versial marginal notes. He could truly protest and call God to witness 
that he had “neither wrested nor altered so much as one word for the 
maintenance of any manner of sect.” It is in the light of this protestation 
that we must judge his procedure of restoring the old ecclesiastical terms, 
as priest for elder, penitence for repentance, etc., with the exception of 
congregation for church, which Tindale had introduced. To show that he 
was more interested to have Catholics read their own Bible in the vernacular 
than in producing a different version, he published an English translation 
of Jerome’s Vulgate Latin text of the New Testament in parallel columns, 
with the answer to those who accused him of partisanship: “Yea, they are 
not ashamed to affirm, that we intend to pervert the Scripture, and to con- 
demn the common translation in Latin, which customably is read in the 
church; whereas we purpose the clean contrary.” When, therefore, the 
subsequent versions, the Great Bible, the Bishops Bible, the King James 
Bible became increasingly freer from partisan bias, reaching a climax in the 
Revised Version, it is to Coverdale that we must ascribe this ideal. 

5. The English of our Bible, its cadence and rhythm, are of unsur- 
passed beauty and charm. Much of this is due to the original, but to 
Coverdale belongs the credit of reproducing and passing it on. That subtle 
artistic temperament which enabled him to give just the right turn to a 
word or phrase, to make it pleasing to the ear, is particularly evidenced in 
his translation of the Psalms, and is also evident in the English prayer book. 
It is not easy to point to isolated portions to illustrate his literary genius: 
it pervades the whole Bible. Some of his quaint renderings have become 
obsolete, and were revised. Of these the following are instances. 


Jeremiah 8. 21, 22 
CovERDALE REVIsED VERSION 
I am heavy and abashed: for there is I mourn; dismay hath taken hold on 
no more Triacle in Galaad, and there is me. Is there no balm in Gilead? is there 
no Physician that can heal the hurt of no physician there? why then is not the 
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Psalm 91. 5 
So that thou shalt not need to be afraid Thou shalt not need to be afraid for 
for any bugges by night, nor for the the terror by night, 
arrow that flyeth by day. Nor for the arrow that flyeth by day. 


The word bug meant insect, but also specter, bugbear, and bugaboo. 


But others of Coverdale’s renderings have remained: 


“Seek the Lord while he may be found, call upon hime while he is nigh 
(near).” 

“My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my heart and my 
portion for ever.” 

“Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations of the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish but thou shalt endure: they 
all shall wax old, as doth a garment, and as a vesture thou shalt change them, and 
they shall be changed. But thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

It is by means-of such language, after four hundred years, that Cover- 
dale still speaks. 

6. The typographical makeup of the Coverdale Bible was conditioned 
by its continental origin. The spelling, as seen in some of the quotations in 
this article, was in great need of reform. It was illustrated by numerous 
woodcuts which have disappeared from the present-day Bible. The most 
outstanding feature of the Coverdale Bible re-introduced in the Revised 
Version is the division of the chapters into paragraphs instead of verses. 

Coverdale made an imperishable impression upon the English Bible. 
To realize our indebtedness to him, we need to-ask ourselves what contribu- 
tion the four centuries of the English Bible have made to our civilization. 
There is not a single phase of our life that it has not influenced for good. 
It has given us our English language in vocabulary and style. It is the 
great English literary classic. It has so imbedded itself into our literature 
that he that knows not his Bible fails to understand the innumerable similes 
and allusions in our poets and prose writers. It has furnished the themes, 
ideas, and inspiration to our great artists, our painters, musicians, sculptors, 
and architects. It is back of our highest ideals of legal justice; our social 
and economic justice, however imperfectly realized. It has impressed upon 
us the existence of a spiritual world within and back of the material. It has 
brought us the conception of a universal fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man. It has revealed to us the ethical principles of kindness, pity, 
forgiveness and love. Well may we join in commemorating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of our English Bible. 








Implications for Religion of Current 
Schools of Psychology 


Kart R. Sroiz 
be purpose of this study is to present the leading implications 


for religion of the central principles of some representative 

modern schools of psychology, such as structuralism, functional- 
ism, behaviorism, Gestaltism and a variety of theories which emphasize the 
dynamic aspects of the mental life. We shall seek answers to such ques- 
tions as the following: What insights into the character and value of religion 
do variant theories of personality afford? In what respects do the several 
psychologies differ in their appraisals of the religious life? Is religion 
rooted in the very texture of personality? 

In order to avoid the misunderstanding to which the psychological 
treatment of religion is always exposed, it should be made clear at the 
outset that we regard genuine religion as involving always a relationship 
to an objective Divine reality. It is not a mode of self-communing, and its 
significance cannot be exhausted, though it may be illumined, by analyzing 
psychologically the mental processes and relationships involved. Religion 
we hold to be the manifold responses of the individual to the promptings 
of God. It is man’s apprehension of, and surrender to, an active Purpose 
in the world of human relationships, a Purpose greater and other than him- 
self which, in proportion as he rightly responds to it, transforms and reg- 
ulates his conduct, and unifies and completes the self. Religion thus defined 
touches the deeps of personality and transcends creedal statements and 
institutional organization, though these are normal intellectual and social 
expressions of the religious attitude. 

The peculiar difficulties which beset psychology are in large measure 
the sources of the divergent schools which have developed in Europe and 
America. The materials of psychology are subtle and elusive and, there- 
fore, difficult to collect, examine, understand, and classify. Variant inter- 
pretations of the same data are almost inevitable. Furthermore, psychology 
as an experimentally grounded science is only about sixty years old. The 
organization and stabilization of any branch of science occupies an extended 
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period of time. Again, the personal equation is prolifically operative, for 
psychologists, like the men who labor in other specialized sciences or in the 
arts, are not absolutely objective in their approach and infallible in judg- 
ment. 


STRUCTURALISM 


Edward Bradford Titchener, a young Englishman and a former stu- 
dent of Wilhelm Wundt in Leipzig, began his career as psychologist at 
Cornell University at the turn of the present century. He founded and 
promoted a school of psychology variously known as existentialism, intro- 
spectionism and structuralism. Since several psychologies originating either 
in America or Europe are in conflict with the principles of structuralism, 
the core of this school should be made our point of departure. The sub- 
ject matter of psychology, Titchener maintained, is experience depending 
on a living organism. Structuralism is primarily concerned with the nature 
of experience as distinguished from performance or behavior. It en- 
deavors to disregard meanings and everything else beyond the experience 
that is being studied. The appellation structuralism derives from Tit- 
chener’s attempts to reduce consciousness to its primary elements. Titchener 
concluded that every idea, every emotion and every sensation is complex. 
Since every experience is a compound it is the task of the psychologist to 
analyze each process into its constituents. Titchener distinguished three 
basic experiences: sensation, affection, and image. It will suffice for present 
purposes to refer to his theory that a sensation is composed of characteristic 
elements of perception welded by their associations. As a structuralist 
Titchener strove to discover the fundamental units of sensation and how 
they combine to constitute various types of consciousness. 

William James, with his usual brilliancy, argued that the problem 
of the brick and mortar psychology, as structuralism was often called, was 
a manufactured problem since the existence of fundamental elements and 
a cohesive was an assumption.’ The structural elements are not given in 
experience and if they are unreal the psychologist is under no obligation to 
discover or posit something which fuses them into synthetic formations. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that the formations of experience are 
compounded of simpler elements, the theory of association as the “mortar” 





* As a psychologist James defied classification. He did not found a school. He was more than an 
eclectic for hie original additions advanced the science of psychology. Many of his insights anticipated 
the findings of later experimentalists. 
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is, in the opinion of many psychologists and philosophers, vulnerable. It is 
evident that the implications for religion of this school are, to say the least, 
negative. 


FuUNCTIONALISM 


Several schools of psychology originating in either America or Europe 
have combated the theories of Titchener. In 1894, James Rowland 
Angell, a young man twenty-five years old, and John Dewey, ten years 
his senior, began their work at the University of Chicago. In the course of 
time they evolved a school known as functionalism. Unlike Titchener, 
who devoted his energies to the dissection of processes, these two men 
explored and stressed the relation of mental operations to the adjustment 
of the individual to the world in which he lives. Functionalism is 
primarily concerned with the part which the mental life plays in the survival 
and self-realization of the individual. Although it is not exhaustively and 
systematically expounded in any of the works of its originators, it gives point 
and direction to the subject matter of their major books. Neither Dewey 
nor Angell intended to found a new school. Opposition directed against 
them made defense and differentiation from the Wundtian and Titchenerian 
tradition imperative, and lifted functionalism into prominence. 

Functionalism inquires, How do mental activities conserve or en- 
hance one’s welfare? What is the consequence to the individual? It is 
evident that such questions can not be answered by deliberately abstracting 
mentality from its natural setting and subjecting it to analysis, but by 
studying the operations in their environmental circumstances. Utilities 
so far from being banished from the realm of psychology were made the 
criteria of value. The enterprise of the psychologist was subordinated to 
its practical reference. Functionalism is rooted in the acquisition of experi- 
ence and in its utility in guiding conduct or adaptive behavior. 

Functionalism leans toward applied psychology. The consideration 
of adjustments and adaptations of the biological organism of man to the 
environment, and of psychological processes in the setting in which they 
actually occur almost inevitably led to various direct and practical applica- 
tions. It induced Dewey to institute in the field of education sweeping 
reforms designed to bring into more effective association the curriculum of 
the school and the totality of the pupil’s interests. Psychological opera- 
tions are the activities of beings who are swayed by purposes and therefore 
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mentality cannot be dissociated from its conditions and consequences. Con- 
sciousness is the instrument whereby an adjustment to a novel situation 
is made. The learning process is facilitated by the pressure of the problems 
the solution of which contributes to the enrichment or preservation of life. 
Taking their cue from Darwin that mental operations are useful to living 
creatures in their struggle for survival, the functionalists have exploited 
the utilities of psychological activity. 

Functionalism regards the mind as an instrument in the molding 
and remodeling of the environment to the needs of mankind. Experience 
is the interaction between the organism and the physical and social en- 
vironment. Consequences both actual and anticipated become stimuli for 
behavior and determinants of conduct. Activity which is creative, which 
furthers the adaption of the individual to his circumstances, is identified with 
intelligence. Instrumentalism, as this theory of mind is called, has but 
little to say about the nature of creative intelligence. Its answer to the 
question, What is the mind? is vague. Mind as such is simply a tool. It 
is a product of nature’s experiments in evolution by which a living organism 
may attain its ends. Although an instrumentalistic conception of mind 
is in accord with the utilitarian spirit of the age, there are still those who 
at times engage in a critical investigation and dispassionate interpretation of 
personality not for the sake of deriving a “‘cash value” from the enter- 
prise, but in order to determine the nature and quality of mental activities, 
and their relation to one another and to the whole of which they are parts. 
And beauty is still its own excuse for being. Some entities and experiences 
stand in their own right and do not require the support of the biologically 
useful. The army of seekers after wealth, power, and material conven- 
iences is admittedly vast, but there yet remains a company of disinterested 
lovers of truth and beauty. 

Functionalism has placed at the disposal of the psychology of religion 
a principle or a point of view which has been exceedingly fruitful. It has 
stimulated inquiry into the part which active religion plays as the rallying 
center of personality. Studies have been made of the manifold ways in 
which religion actually functions in human relationships. Catching the 
spirit of functionalism, psychologically trained investigators have explored 
religion not as a discreet and detached phenomenon, but in the cultural 
setting in which it is effective. They have raised and with some measure 
of success answered the question, “What are the personal and social conse- 
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quences of the religious attitude?” Attention has been directed to the 
purposes which religion serves, the goals it erects and seeks to reach, the 
emotional satisfaction it induces, the sense of security it imparts, the sig- 
nificance with which it invests life, the character building values it pos- 
sesses, the bearing which it has on the conservation of the human organism, 
and the implications of it for the reconstruction or the creation of social 
institutions. The functional approach examines and appraises the ramifica- 
tions of the religious response to the universe. Religion in actual practice 
works. It is justified by its results. Not that the functional estimate is 
entirely commensurate with all that religion implies. Content and struc- 
ture as well as performance and result, validity as well as practicability, 
the transcendental as well as the phenomenal, must be embraced in a com- 
prehensive study of the religiously integrated personality. 


WATSONIAN BEHAVIORISM 


A vigorous if not virulent protest against both structuralism and func- 
tionalism and all their works proceeded from John B. Watson. Titchener, 
as we have had occasion to remark, was not scientifically occupied with 
performance but with subjective states and processes. His method was 
that of disciplined introspection. Watson rejected the structuralist’s mode 
of procedure as lacking in objectivity and reliability, and denied the valadity 
of most of the concepts of traditional psychology. Watson reacted against 
the concept of consciousness which functionalism espoused, and declared 
that to obtrude the mental is to cling to the superstition which gave birth 
to the erroneous and vicious notion of a soul. He made behavior inter- 
preted in terms of the conditioned reflex, already experimentally explored 
by Russian scientists, the keystone of a school of psychology. 

The warfare which orthodox behaviorism wages against metaphysical 
concepts which it is alleged render an impartial examination of a human 
being difficult if not impossible, would be more justifiable if the behaviorist 
did not interpose his own philosophical affiliations. Behaviorism is frankly 
mechanistic. It has much to say about the elaboration and integration of 
reflexes, but relegates mind or self as so much rubbish to the void of out- 
grown superstitions. Quite undismayed by the magnitude of its major 
premise, behaviorism attempts to reconstruct the science of psychology 
without reference to anything but physiological energies and measurable 
mechanical processes, 
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Watsonian behaviorism pours unmeasured contempt upon religion, 
grossly misrepresents its origin and true nature and is resolved to exter- 
minate it. Religion, it is affirmed, had its origin among clever persons who 
were too indolent to work with their hands. They unscrupulously devised 
means for the control of others. They learned to dominate the less intelli- 
gent through fear. They gained elaborate control over others through the 
invention of signs, symbols, ritual and the like. The medicine men, as 
these charlatans were called, succeeded in accomplishing their purpose: they 
did not have to do much manual work and enjoyed the best of everything. 
As the control of the medicine men became organized, religions and temples 
were evolved. Fearsome gods were created, in fact God is a group or 
national medicine man. ) 

The behaviorist who runs true to form, Watson continues, seeks to 
replace religion by experimental ethics based on objective methods. He 
predicts that the time will come when experimental ethics will have deter- 
mined the manner of living which best furthers the growth and the adjust- 
ment of the individual. Behavioristic ethics will decide whether it is best, 
from the standpoint of adjustments, to have one wife or many wives, pro- 
hibition or no prohibition, no divorces or easy divorces, a family life or 
never to know our own fathers and mothers. He appears to assume that 
the ethical experience and precepts of the revered teachers of humanity 
have to date been futile. 


GeEsTaLt PsycHoLocy 


A third and more constructive reaction against structuralism and also 
one of the chief opponents of behaviorism is the German school called, for 
lack of an exact English equivalent, the Gestalt psychology. Max 
Wertheimer and Wolfgang Koehler, both of the University of Berlin, and 
Kurt Koffka, now a research professor at Smith College, created this school 
and have succeeded in giving it prominence and recognition. Structuralism, 
we recall, attempts to reduce states of consciousness to basic units, and to 
reveal the laws underlying the combining of elements into more elaborate 
processes. The core of the Gestalt psychology is, negatively, the criticism 
that the atomistic approach to mentality is fruitless since in an analysis of 
experience something essential escapes; and, positively, the affirmation that 
only in the comprehension of a situation as a unified whole is an understand- 
ing of it made possible. 
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The constitution of the mind is such that it achieves appreciation 
through native synthetic activity. When we observe our world we see 
not bundles of elements, but definite objects like stones and trees and hills. 
The term Gestalt, although not easily definable or translatable, refers to a 
configuration or pattern of experience. Configurational structures are 
inherent in perception, thought and action, and give these order and value. 
The development of perception, imagination, memory, and reason consists 
in the expansion of native patterns in increasing variety and complexity. 

The distinction between object and environment, between figure and 
ground is by the Gestaltists considered essential in the process of perception. 
The object seems to have outline and form but the background appears like 
extended space; hence, the object or figure is more likely than the back- 
ground to capture the attention. It was formerly quite generally supposed 
that when the baby first notices things, he does not perceive a multiplicity 
of objects, but experiences, in the phraseology of James, a “big, blooming, 
buzzing confusion.” When his mother bends over his cradle the baby, 
according to the Gestalt psychologists, does not see a mere collection of 
points, does not experience clusters of sensations, undistinguished from their 
surroundings, but perceives a mass of color standing out from its background, 
a figure which in time he comes to recognize. Not that he at first sees her 
face accurately, or knows what it is. The all important thing is that he 
sees the face as a visual unit and thereby begins the project of familiarizing 
himself with its special characteristics considered in their relation to the 
totality. 

The implications of the Gestalt psychology for religion are varied and 
weighty. The emphasis which this school places upon meaning and pur- 
pose supports the religious valuation of the world of nature and man. 
Religion invests the ordinary occupations and concerns of human life, such 
as labor and play, education and politics, marriage and parenthood, with a 
peculiar inner significance. When religion has atrophied, these things lose 
their supreme import. Purpose initiates, outlines, regulates and sustains 
action. The continuation of the routine of living becomes monotonous if 
not actually depressive when it is no longer animated by a religious pur- 
pose. When the tiresome is incorporated in a pattern of relationships 
tedium vanishes. To regard the details of living in the light of an aim 
religiously sanctioned is to be actuated by a relationship which is intellec- 
tually stimulating, ethically productive, and emotionally satisfying. 
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It follows that religion has its being in a complex of relationships. 
It moves in a resisting medium the conquest of which quickens personality, 
arouses to activity its deeper-lying strata, and makes explicit its constructive 
possibilities. Religion thrives within a frame of reference. Nothing is 
religious which at the same time is not something else. Commerce could 
not maintain itself as such apart from buying and selling, banking and 
transportation, to say nothing of production. Religion, analogously, is so 
interwoven with life that it cannot be dissociated from it without loss of 
existence. It is as if one inquired which detail of a given masterpiece con- 
stitutes it a work of art. Religion cannot be itself in isolation from life but 
exists in a vital connection with all that is of moment to a human being. 
It is not this thing alone, or that, which constitutes religion but the regula- 
tion of the sum of one’s patternized reactions by a sense of reality. Reli- 
gion is not a separate or separable entity but an approach to the universe, 
an approach which is enmeshed in the context of life. It functions in a total 
set of conditions in which it is inescapably entangled. The peculiar prop- 
erties of religion are functions of the totality to which it lends significance. 
The atomistic or analytic approach is unreal and destroys the essence of 
religion. Meanings and purposes are inextricably involved in the relation- 
ships which men foster, and are, therefore, not amenable to abstraction 
from life or reduction to constituent elements without forfeiture of quality. 

The pedagogical applications of the Gestalt school are exceedingly 
profitable. Christian nurture should give due consideration to the prin- 
ciple that unified wholes are the data of perception. The practice of trans- 
mitting the contents of the Bible, apart from the life affairs of moment to 
the learner, has failed to motivate Christian conduct. The Gestalt psy- 
chology supports the progressive principle in Christian education. The 
meeting of actual life-situations considered as functional units, by appro- 
priate principles directly applied, is the most effective procedure of Christian 
culture. In this procedure the living word again becomes flesh. Creative 
or progressive religious education proceeds within a framework of experi- 
ence, and rejecting the atomistic approach, utilizes life problems as wholes. 


Dynamic PsycHOLocIiEs 


While schools to which reference has been made were coming to the 
fore, a group of psychologies centering in instincts, impulses, motives, urges 
and drives developed. A wide variety of theories possessing this common 
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feature may be subsumed under the caption of dynamic psychology. 
Strange bedfellows are brought together by this comprehensive classifica- 
tion, including McDougall with his goal-seeking or hormic emphasis, 
Woodworth with his stress on drives, Freud with his theory of repressed 
infantile sexuality, Adler with his concept of the will to power, and Jung 
with his attempt to unite in a new formation the central teachings of Freud 
and Adler. However much each one of these psychologies differs from the 
others, all are grounded in motivation and its consequences. 

Of the various aspects of human nature the hormic psychology regards 
purpose as fundamental. According to William McDougall, the chief 
advocate of this emphasis, purposive activity involves the perception of a 
situation, the prediction of the results to be obtained, the actual pursuit of 
an end, and satisfaction when the goal has been reached. While knowing 
and feeling are genuine facts, the will to live and achieve is primary. He 
stoutly resists the conception that the influence of reason in human conduct 
is primary. A fundamental of McDougall’s theory is that the instincts 
and the instinctive tendencies are the prime movers of activity, including 
the intellectual. Each of the seven instincts which he lists is associated with 
a specific emotion; for example, pugnacity with anger, and flight with fear. 
The emotional and the instinctive are thus brought together in a relation- 
ship of dynamic intimacy. 

The hormic psychology stressing goal-seeking as the center of per- 
sonality, supports the age-old religious conviction that at the heart of the 
universe purpose pulsates. McDougall’s viewpoint implies the reality of 
ethical and religious principles which cannot be discarded without irrepar- 
able loss. 

Robert S. Woodworth, also, is engrossed in reasons why people do 
things, in the springs of action, in motives. Psychology, Woodworth 
declares, has occupied itself chiefly with the mechanics of mental processes, 
with the problem of how we think or how we learn or remember, and he 
proposes to devote attention to dynamics, to the problem of why we engage 
in psychic activity. In pursuing the ramifications of his task he inevitably 
makes what he himself calls the workings of the mind the field of investi- 
gation. Drives are accorded a place of prime importance in his system. 

He differs with McDougall in including such native capacities as apti- 
tudes and gifts in his list of dynamics. These drives, Woodworth main- 
tains, lie outside the realm of instincts. An individual who is musical is 
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responsive to certain materials in his environment, and it is this native 
readiness which makes him eager and efficient in developing the mechanism 
or technique for the realization and expansion of his particular gift. The 
native aptitudes are related to the intellectual rather than to the emotional 
or to the conative phases of human nature, but they are, nevertheless, potent 
spurs of appropriate activity. 

Woodworth is not a finalist. He does not take sides in the controversy 
between introspectionism and behaviorism, for he utilizes the data provided 
by both. He freely concedes the incompleteness and the tentativeness of 
the science of psychology, and is a student of the problems of the workings 
of the mind rather than the defender of a closed system. 

Woodworth’s contention that the instincts are not the only spurs to 
activity but that interests rooted in other areas of personality, once they 
have become established and gained momentum, are powerful drives, is of 
the utmost significance to the psychology of religion. The psychologist 
maintains, on the basis of his recent survey of human nature, that man is 
not endowed with a religious instinct which functions without guidance 
when the appropriate stimulus is applied. Man is not incurably religious 
in the sense that he is endowed with an instinct identified with a complex of 
religious emotions. Woodworth’s dynamic psychology shows that religion 
as a developed capacity or a deliberately cultivated drive is as influential a 
determinant of outlook and conduct as any instinct in man’s native equip- 
ment. Furthermore, it emphasizes by inference the necessity of surround- 
ing growing personality with the religious culture from which it may 
utilize what is needful for the good life. 

The psychology known as Freudian psychoanalysis revolves, according 
to the recent re-thinking of its promulgator, Sigmund Freud, about three 
dynamic concepts—the id, the ego and the superego. Although the latest 
reformulation of this theory has not yet been developed in every detail, the 
leading principles and many of their ramifications may be discerned with 
sufficient clarity to make the system as a whole comprehensible. 

The id corresponds to the notion of the unconscious, that realm of 
personality which is primitive, non-moral, obscure, and imperious. It 
includes the sexual urge, and the tendencies which the individual has sup- 
pressed. The core of personality is the libido or the sexual instinct. The 
libido and the social order are in conflict. 

A negotiator, an intelligent agent, namely the ego, develops; its func- 
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tion is to cope with external situations and effect adjustments. The ego is 
the mediator between the id and reality or environment. It is an extension 
of the id. The ego is gifted with perception, acquires knowledge, and 
possesses the ability to manipulate the environing forces. Self-love is the 
result of the id’s being infatuated with the ego. 

The superego is the fiend in the complexity of human nature. The 
superego is organized about the adopted standards of the individual. It is 
unenlightened, infantile and arbitrary. The superego develops when the 
child accepts as mandatory the obligations and prohibitions imposed upon 
him by his parents. Its components are derived from the confused and 
highly emotional moral and aesthetic emergencies of childhood. The 
superego inflicts punishment upon the individual himself when its dictates 
are set aside. It demands satisfaction in terms of remorse or expiation for 
deeds which the doer does not even consciously condemn. 

That conflicts both numerous and disintegrating arise within such a 
framework of codes at variance with one another and with the outer world 
is inevitable. Thwartings, anxieties, fears, designed accidents, and self- 
castigations are the consequences of the contrary currents of such a psychic 
pattern. The basic dynamic concepts of psychoanalysis are sexuality, 
infantile experience and repressions. 

The dynamic psychology of Freud has important bearings on religious 
education and pastoral diagnosis and therapy. The reality of consciousness, 
the significance of early religious impressions, the possibility as well as the 
urgency of adult reconstruction, the sublimation of crude human impulses 
and the catharsis of confession have inspired a creative revolution in edu- 
cational and pastoral principles. Psychoanalysis has provided a technique 
for the solution of personality adjustment problems. The pastor who 
utilizes the psychological approach to his task, adapting Freud’s principles, 
recognizes in the maladjusted individual the following progressive steps: 
a drive, a thwart, flight or hatred, guilt, anxiety and a sense of inferiority. 
Taking into account the contributions of Adler and Jung as well as those of 
Freud, the skilled pastor observes the following stages in the therapy of 
the defeated individual: recognition of the source of maladjustment, desire 
for the reintegration of the self, release from the sense of guilt, personality 
reconstitution, and a consequent renaissance or effective style of life. 

Freud became estranged from Alfred Adler and Carl G. Jung because 
they proposed to modify his teaching of the centrality of sexuality. 
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Although Freud gave to sexuality a signification broad enough to include 
the whole pleasure life of the individual, a meaning embracing such simple 
practices as bathing and smoking and such complex developments as reli- 
gious ceremonies and political and social institutions, or perhaps because 
of his extreme extension of sexuality, these men were alienated and pro- 
ceeded to blaze new trails. Both contend that sexuality is only one form 
in which personality expresses itself. 

Adler stresses the will to power. According to him sexual details 
illustrate and illumine a deeper principle which is the urge for complete- 
ness, security, status and superiority. Adler’s theory that the impulse to 
excel is the central motivating force of personality is weighted with numer- 
ous implications for religious culture. The desire to be superior may con- 
dition a disjunctive or a conjunctive form of philosophy and behavior. If 
the fundamental urge to exercise power is socialized, the individual is civi- 
lized, serviceable, faithful in the stewardship of his abilities. 

Jung incorporated the divergent basic conceptions of Freud and Adler 
in a unique synthesis. The motive of sexuality or that of the will to power 
seemed to Jung to be an inadequate dynamic explanation of the behavior 
of all people. The fundamental principle of neither, he holds, is capable 
of universal application. In his doctrine of psychological types of per- 
sonality Jung recognizes and at least in skeletal form preserves both the 
Freudian and the Adlerian teachings. He reasons that the individual 
who is motivated primarily by sexuality is occupied chiefly by the love- 
object, and that the attention of the person who is activated principally by 
the desire for superiority is largely engaged by his own concerns. The 
former is an extrovert, the latter an introvert. We do not comprehend the 
salient point of Jung’s typology if we do not clearly understand that classi- 
fication is determined not so much by what one is supremely interested in 
as by why. A salesman may be either an extrovert or an introvert. If he 
engages in the sale of goods chiefly in order to enhance his own reputation 
by winning the plaudits of his fellows he is an introvert. On the other 
hand, if he sells an article in order to achieve an effect in the outer world, 
if his life energy expends itself predominantly in the acquisition of wealth 
for its own sake he is an extrovert. It is evident that some individuals may 
be swayed by the extrovert principle on one occasion and by the introvert 
on another, in fact they may be controlled by either form of motivation 
‘in a given situation. Since many persons are consistent representatives of 
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neither type, it has been found expedient to embrace the characteristics of 
both types in a composite classification called ambiversion. 

Jung’s analytic psychology has given religious workers a classification 
of personalities which reveals the folly and danger of proceeding on the 
assumption that all human beings are alike in needs, preferences, disposi- 
tion, possibilities, and ways of reacting to stimuli. The extrovert and the 
introvert do not express their religious idealism in the same manner. The 
division of humanity into extroverts, introverts and ambiverts naturally 
suggests a more elaborate classification of personalities. Further and 
further refinement of classification is bound to lead to the conclusion 
that in the final analysis the vast majority of human beings cannot be 
pigeonholed as pure types. In fact the varieties within each category are 
numerically coextensive with the individuals who come within its purview. 
The principle of individual variation suggests that it is a primary function 
of the religious counselor to encourage each personality to develop its own 
particular capacities, and to approach every case of religious conflict in 
accordance with its own intimate characteristics. The qualities of indi- 
viduality are the inalienable possessions of every person. 

It has often been alleged that Jung teaches that God exists and that 
man hasasoul. The God he introduces is, however, not the God of Chris- 
tian tradition, and the soul he describes is not the self which is the conscious 
center of human experience. The God of Jung is a composite of the forces 
which drive us to the realization of our highest ideals. The soul or psyche, 
Jung teaches, is a racial unconsciousness, a collection of archaic remnants, 
a complex of primordial images which have drifted from a mother sea of 
crude figures into the mind during our dreams or abnormal mental states. 

A brief comparison of the main tenets of the schools of psychology 
to which references have been made, together with their respective impli- 
cations for the religious life, will recapitulate the findings of the present 
investigation. Structuralism, which is our point of departure, being an 
attempt to reduce mental processes, without regard to their significance, 
to their constituent elements and to trace their fusion into combinations 
through experience alone, offers little support to religion and is psycho- 
logically and philosophically presumptuous. An integrating agency, a self, 
is a fundamental religious belief. Functionalism as opposed to structural- 
ism investigates mentality in its environmental context and stresses the part 
which consciousness plays in the adaptation of the individual to the world 
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in which he lives. Its evasive or nebulous attitude toward the nature of 
mind leaves religion in the lurch. On the other hand, the application of 
its central principle makes prominent constructive personal and social conse- 
quences of religion. Watsonian behaviorism, which rejects structuralism 
but adopts some of the points of functionalism, would exclude from the 
science of psychology all except stimulus and response. It is a physiological 
interpretation of man. Its philosophical affiliations are mechanistic. Its 
insistence on experimentation, while not new, is wholesome and should 
encourage the validation of religious truth in actual practice. Gestaltism 
abjures the atomistic approach upon which structuralism places its reliance, 
and yields the primacy to the comprehension of units. While not as utili- 
tarian as functionalism, Gestaltism observes.mental life in a network of 
relationships. Religion, since it is synthetic and lives and has its existence 
in a frame of references, derives support from the Gestalt school. The 
several varieties of dynamic psychology are based on motivation in its mani- 
fold forms. Purposive psychology, which inquires why people react, rather 
than how, is an ally of religion. The clinical dynamic psychologies of 
Freud, Adler and Jung have added to our understanding and therapy of 
the adjustment problems of individuals. The bearing of confession, prayer, 
conversion, religious instruction and other procedures of the church on the 
development of personality is now more intelligently appreciated. 
Despite radical differences in standpoint each of these psychologies in 
its own terms bears witness to an inherent human urge to achieve unity of 
personality and enrichment of experience. Structuralism implies that these 
common goals are reached through experience as such, functionalism through 
the development of the utilitarian properties of mind, behaviorism through 
appropriate conditioned behavior, Gestaltism through the situational and 
synthetic approach, the dynamic schools through various arrangements of 
life including purposeful control of the instinctive and emotional equip- 
ment, the resolution of conflicts between impulse and accepted standards, 
and the socialization of the will to power. Now the consistency and enlarge- 
ment of personality are two basic ends of the religious attitude. In diverse 
manners current schools of psychology lead us to the threshold of religion 
which, considered as the private experience of the individual, is the progres- 
sive integration of personality with a Power not human or mechanical as 


the constant rallying center. 





The Supremacy of the 
Christian Experience“ 
RayMonp CALKINS 


ELIGIOUS experience differs from all other kinds of experience in 
two important respects: 

1. It is concerned solely with one supreme idea or ideal 
which is either conceived or treated as personal, in a word God; whereas 
other kinds of experiences have to do with impersonal elements in life: 
Nature, or what we call events or circumstances, or with finite personalities. 

2. Again, religious experience includes all of one’s faculties, the mind, 
the will, as well as the feelings. That is, the total man is concerned in the 
effort to apprehend, to know and to utilize the supreme reality, the source 
and the essence of all other human experiences; whereas experience in other 
directions may make, and usually does make, demands upon one or the 
other, but not all of our human faculties. Thus we have the mental experi- 
ence of purely scientific inquiry which may, of course, be touched with emo- 
tion; the emotional experience of the artist, which has, of course, its intellec- 
tual element; the volitional experience of personal loyalties, or of the sum- 
mons of abstract ideas of duty or conscience. In religious experience, 
however, all of these are united and fused in one all-embracing and inclu- 
sive experience of God. 

Christian experience differentiates itself from religious experience in 
the discovery that the highest and most meaningful experience of God is 
to be had in that experience of God made possible for us in the person of 
Jesus Christ. Christian experience does not question or deny the worth 
and the validity of all other forms of religious experience. It affirms only 
that these are carried to their completion and fulfillment in that historical 
form of religious experience which is presented to men in the person of 
Jesus. In him dwelt the fullness of the Godhead bodily. He is the express 
image, the moral equivalent of God. He has for men the religious value 
of God. Hence to know Christ is to have a knowledge and experience of 
God that is complete and final. Thus the Christian experience of God is 


* A portion of this article is used in a forthcoming volume in Harper’s Monthly Pulpit Series. 
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the highest, the final form of religious experience, just as the religious 
experience is the highest of all other forms of human experience. The 
discovery, the possession, the application of the Christian experience of 
God, becomes the highest exercise, the highest adventure of the human 
soul. 

The real meaning, the critical importance, the positive eloquence of 
the Christian experience of God may best be seen, I think, by noting how 
it unites into a harmonious whole qualities supposed to be incompatible; 
qualities at least which are not usually or easily found together in the moral 
life of men. It is in this amalgam of apparently opposite qualities of mind 
and soul that the distinction of the Christian experience of God becomes 
evident. It produces a type of character, and hence a kind of spiritual per- 
formance which can be achieved in no other way. If this proposition can 
be even partially demonstrated, no other argument for the supremacy of 
the Christian experience of God is, perhaps, needed. 

Consider then how the Christian experience of God unites within itself 
the two ideas of mysticism and of humanitarianism; of spiritual insight and 
of practical social action; of spiritual experience and of positive ethical per- 
formance. I need not remind you how often these two are found apart; 
how difficult it seems to find them together. The mystic all too often, 
concerned and absorbed in the facts of his own spiritual experience, seems to 
view with indifference, or at least to treat as of secondary importance, the 
external circumstances and problems with which our human life is beset; 
to feel that their regulation and adjustment is a purely mechanical process 
which can never lead to permanent and spiritual ends; that the primary 
concern of the true religionist must be the discovery of the pathway to the 
reality of God; that this discovery of God alone can bring man into har- 
mony with, into control of, the external materials of existence. 

Hence, mysticism of every type is often distrusted by the earnest and 
practical advocate of a wiser and better form of human society. The mystic 
is reproached for his preoccupation in the affairs of his own soul, his detach- 
ment from the great issues which determine the welfare and security and 
happiness of his fellow human beings. For this reason the Oxford group 
has come in for criticism, deserved or undeserved, just or unjust. It has 
seemed to some socially-minded people that its advocates and devotees have 
been so preoccupied with the problems of interior religion that they have 
had no clear, commanding word to utter concerning the problems that are 
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vexing our present social order. Always the mystic is reminded by the 
humanitarian that there can be no true love of God without corresponding 
love of man; that any attempt to know God apart from knowledge of and 
passion for our common humanity is futile and in the end will defeat the 
very object of the mystic’s quest. 

Yet, the humanitarian does not win the verdict in this high argument 
quite so easily. The mystic has something to say in his turn. He points to 
the undoubted dangers of a too terrestrial religion, a growing secularity, a 
strong tendency and disposition to make more of earth than of heaven; 
more of man than of God; more of work than of worship; more of social 
programs than of those sacrifices of God which are broken and contrite 
hearts; more of speeches and addresses on social and semi-political subjects 
than of sermons which deal directly with God and the soul, with “all that 
was great in Christendom when God meant God.” He insists that if we 
do not recover the spiritual note and the spiritual passion which underlie 
all else that the church says and does, the result can only be spiritual exhaus- 
tion and sterility. 

A realization of this on the part of thinkers most vitally interested in 
the social movement has caused them to deprecate what seems to them the 
tendency to secularize the sources of spiritual power. Thus, Vida D. Scud- 
der, herself a socialist and a devoted protagonist of a new social order, has 
written: “Earnest people go to church very wistful, and what they crave 
from Christian preaching they do not receive. They want release from the 
frozen will; power imparted to open the soul to the inflowing grace of 
God. Too often the modern pulpit fails to meet their need. Too often 
the church seems only a great machine for the . . . promotion of human 
welfare. . . . (The Church’s) business is with life on the higher levels, 
the life regenerate. On this level she must teach, from this level she must 
appeal. Her primary duty . . . is to keep the channel open between 
the temporal and the eternal, through sacraments, through the Word of 
God, through all those disciplines of the interior life sanctified by the 
experiences of questing generations. . . . The enduring task and glory 
of the Church is to foster in man the consciousness of God, and to help him 
to union with his Maker. To ignore this secret, sacred work, to throw it 
into the background while impatient stress is put wholly on church respon- 
sibility for solving social problems” would be seriously to misunderstand 
the primary function and duty of the Church. 
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Now the supremacy of the Christian experience of God is seen in the 
fact that these two opposing and apparently irreconcilable ideas are united 
in a living, throbbing whole. In it we find spiritual insight; but an insight 
which is in itself partly created and controlled by the external conditions 
of life which it-is its mission in turn to order and control. Indeed, this is 
true of any profoundly religious experience. One thinks, for example, of 
Jeremiah. He was a great mystic. He had spiritual insight, by which is 
meant that he had his own personal experience of God: his own personal 
vision and knowledge of him. He had an exquisite and an abiding sense of 
being under Divine control. This was the ruling motive of his life. He 
had, as his prayers reveal, an intimate personal relationship with God, a 
heart tuned to his will and wholly surrendered to him in selfless obedience. 
He had, in a word, a profoundly interior religion. 

And because, and not in spite, of this, few humanitarians in history 
have wielded greater social influence. There he stood, apparently a frail 
and helpless man in the midst of political, social and religious disorder. He 
confronted dissolute rulers, a venial priesthood and a conscienceless peo- 
ple, the most powerful personality of his time. No one of his contempo- 
raries compared with him in influence. He changed the whole course of 
Hebrew history. He opened a new epoch in the moral development of 
the human race. And he did all this by the sheer power of his inward and 
spiritual experience of God. In him we find the union of the mystical and 
the humanitarian temper. Yet not the perfect union. For a close scrutiny 
discloses two defects in this pre-Christian experience of God. In the first 
place there are traces, clear and unmistakable, of personal vindictiveness 
toward his foes. Religious experience had not yet arrived at that point to 
which it was carried by Jesus who could at the same time condemn evil and 
pray for evil men; a spiritual attitude reflected perfectly in the experience 
of Christian saints and martyrs. Again, in Jeremiah there is the absence 
of any conception of personal immortality—no hint of hope that he expected 
himself to survive death. He looked forward to the salvation of the race, 
but religious experience had not yet vindicated the deathlessness of the 
human soul. And no mysticism can issue into a true and final ethic which 
lacks either complete charity, or the conviction that spiritual values are 
deathless; that he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 

The complete union of the mystical and of the humanitarian impulses 
are clearly disclosed in the Christian experience of Saint Catherine of Siena. 
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The reading of her letters as edited by Professor Vida D. Scudder will 
convince one that here we find the perfect amalgam of these opposite 
tempers brought into such perfect harmony that we cannot distinguish the 
one from the other. She is not at one moment a mystic, at another a social 
worker. At each moment she is both. The love of man promotes, clarifies, 
intensifies her love of God. Her love of God quickened, inspired, pene- 
trated her love of man. She died at the age of thirty-three. She wielded 
no weapon but that of the Spirit; she was armed with nothing but a dream. 
Yet she rose superior in moral altitude in authority, in sheer power and con- 
trol above Popes and princes and bent them to the doing of her will. She 
would excoriate the pusillanimity of a Pope in a letter which is astounding 
when one considers who wrote it, not even hesitating to advise him to resign 
if he could not brace himself to become a true Shepherd of the souls of men. 
She wrote to the King of France telling him what he ought to do and how 
he ought to order the policies of the State. She pleaded in language which 
moves us today with the infamous and depraved Queen of Naples, whose 
life was a scandal even in those days, to submit herself to God and become 
a servant of Jesus Christ. Yet in all of this there was nothing but sheer 
spirituality. She approached every human problem with the authority 
born of her own profound experience of God. “The whole society of the 
fourteenth century passes in review before the spiritual conscience of this 
frail woman.” Prisoners and outcasts, priests and nobles, men of affairs 
and soldiers of fortune, and she bent them to the doing of her will. She 
was a driving force for righteousness. She soared in the upper air, above 
corruption, discord, distraction. She saw with spiritual eyes the new Jeru- 
salem, the Holy City, and she summoned men everywhere into obedience 
to this supreme and heavenly reality. Her humanitarianism was born of 
her spiritual insight. Her spiritual insight was brought to bear upon human 
society at every point of its need. 

We touch here, and only here, in this authentic Christian experience 
of God, the solution of the problem of delivering mysticism from the 
reproach of retreating from the world, and humanitarianism from the 
danger of externality and secularity. Always it needs to be remembered 
that religion has its own sacred and peculiar contribution to make to the 
reconstruction of the social order. Its approach to the social problem is 
from within. It proceeds from a profound sense of God and of the 
urgency of his will. In the history of religion, the mystics have always 
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been the real reformers, for they have touched life not on its circumfer- 
ence but at its center. 

Thus only a deeply spiritual experience of God equips his prophets for 
the present social emergency. Others may discuss, argue, rationalize from 
the viewpoint of a purely secular wisdom and judgment. But when one is 
in the grip of this divine intuition, this immediate experience of God, then 
one brings the very will of God and the mind of Christ to bear upon external 
events, and judges them from the high vantage ground of the Divine Will 
which operates far above the scheming and the planning of lesser, finite 
minds, Only as we ourselves become more spiritually-minded men will 
we possess clarity of insight, directing men’s minds through the bewilder- 
ment and turmoil of uncertainty and indecision to the great divine goals of 
human endeavor, to the pathways which lead to the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Again, the supremacy of the Christian experience is seen in the way in 
which it brings into complete harmony the contrasted qualities of intellec- 
tual sincerity and of a true moral humility. This is a very difficult combi- 
nation and only in the crucible of an authentic Christian experience of God 
is the perfect solution to be found. 

Intellectual sincerity, as we all know, is the indispensable equipment 
of any significant personality. Men whose lives have to any appreciable 
extent influenced the world, have been capable of the high performance of 
independent thinking. Their minds have pierced like a rapier the false 
popular notions of the day. They have brought sheer intellectual sincerity 
and honesty to bear upon all of the social, political and religious standards 
and problems of their time. Thus, Jesus, out of his authentic experience 
of God brought his mind to bear upon all the ruling ideas of his day. He 
detached himself from them and rose above them and viewed the whole 
structure of society from the higher levels of his own ideas. How often he 
said, “Ye have heard it said by them of old time, but I say unto you.” His 
thinking did not conform to tradition and was not governed by expediency. 
He was able to resist the compulsion of popular opinion and set independ- 
ent standards of thought and action. 

All great performers in the moral history of mankind—Dante and 
Rabelais, Rousseau, Swift and Ruskin, have possessed this quality of intel- 
lectual detachment. They subjected all customs and beliefs “to merciless 
examination, often to merciless ridicule and exposed the shabbiness and 
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insincerity of the existing order of things.” It was a great saying of Emer- 
son that to be somebody it is necessary to be a non-conformist. Nothing is 
clearer than whatever progress the world has made is due to those who 
have been able to break through the hard crust of conventional opinion, to 
blaze new paths, announcing new and better ideas. 

There are plenty of people in the world who never do any real think- 
ing of their own. They let other people do their thinking for them. Their 
opinions are merely the pale reflection of the general opinion; one thinks 
and says what everybody is thinking and saying and simply because every- 
body is thinking and saying it. Such people become the uncritical defenders 
of the conventional and popular point of view. They simply adopt the 
ideas presented by the particular clan or class of political party or social 
group to which they belong. Unconsciously they absorb their ideas from 
their environment. Such people think they think but their thinking con- 
sists largely in finding a whole lot of excuses and reasons to buttress ideas 
and conclusions which are not theirs at all, simply because they have never 
thought them through at all. And these people never really amount to 
anything—or accomplish anything. Nobody amounts to anything who 
does not bring his own untrammeled mind to bear on the problems of the 
day in which he lives. We suffer enormously from the lack of independ- 
ent thinking. Students who are idealists in college so soon and so often 
lose their idealism in the subsequent makeshift of business and politics. 
Jane Addams has written: “I confess that what disturbs me and what has 
seemed most unlike my own youth, is the spirit of conformity in matters of 
opinion among young people, especially college students.” We shall never 
have a better world, until we are able to raise up in college and in church 
men and women who have minds of their own, and who have the moral 
courage to use them. 

A curious moral difficulty, however, discloses itself at this point. Peo- 
ple who possess this quality of intellectual independence are often lacking 
in the contrasted quality of charity, of tolerance, of humility. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for one accustomed to think for himself to avoid at least 
the appearance of superiority. Unconsciously, perhaps, but no less truly, 
he feels as if he were on a higher mental and moral level than others. 
There creeps into his thinking and speaking a note of impatience and of 
censoriousness. He causes other men to think, if not to say, “Who told you 
all this? And what makes you so sure of it?” It is at this point that many 
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preachers go wrong. They do their own thinking, and they do not hesitate 
to say what they think. Sometimes they suffer in consequence, but if they 
do the chances are that it is not because of what they have said, but because 
of the way in which they have said it. There is the implication of intel- 
lectual conceit. There is the protuberant ego. There is the lack of patience, 
of sympathy, of tolerance. And this men cannot abide. 

There is a verse in the Bible which says: “God resisteth the proud.” 
As a corollary to that it may be added, “and so do men.” Pride inevitably 
arouses the hostility of other people. If a man is proudful, men silently 
line up against him as by a common, subtle instinct. Pride stiffens opposi- 
tion and begets resistance. The high and haughty man rarely gets where 
he wants to go. But watch a man who has a different temper and see how 
opposition fades and melts away, and he arrives at his goal. 

Humility consists in the elimination of the self-element, and the 
adjustment of ourselves to life as we find it without reference to self at all. 
With many men intellectual sincerity means an immense projection and 
inflation of the self and this puts things out of perspective and out of pro- 
portion. But when the ego is eliminated, then for the first time life and the 
world are treated as they really are, without the glamor of self-interest 
and pride, without the twist of jealous prejudice, or of offended selfishness 
to distort the view. It is only the humble man who has the true perspec- 
tive, who has the clue to power. It is very seldom that a truly great man, 
or a man who has a commanding position, is proud. Pride is more fre- 
quently found associated with small minds. The great intellectual leaders 
of our day are uniformly humble men. 

In a true Christian experience of God, we find this union of intellectual 
sincerity and moral humility in its perfection. The reason is that here we 
find in perfect combination the love of truth and the love of man. True 
tolerance, Phillips Brooks has said, comes from the love of truth joined to 
the love of man; without the love of man, love of truth is likely to become 
cold and hard; and without the love of truth, the love of man may become 
thin and superficial. But where these two are perfectly joined, each with 
the other, there you find intellectual sincerity without assumption of superi- 
ority, without taint of censoriousness. And where are these two combined 
in perfect unity as in the one Christian experience of God? 

' Thus we read that Jesus loved the young man and said, “One thing 
thou lackest.” And the reason why the young man heard these words with- 
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out resentment was that he knew that love lay behind them. There is no 
lack of love of truth in the letters of Saint Catherine of Siena. But there is 
such exquisite humility, such complete sympathy, such utter identification 
of herself with those to whom she writes, that one is made to feel the self- 
lessness of the truth which she sets forth in her straight uncompromising 
way. Here is intellectual independence without hint of egoism or of intel- 
lectual pride. 

James Russell Lowell once described the qualifications of a chief magis- 
trate in these words—“by so gently guiding public sentiment that he seems 
to follow it; by so yielding doubtful points that he can be firm without 
seeming to be obstinate in essential ones, and thus gain the advantage of 
compromise without the weakness of concession; by so intuitively com- 
prehending the temper and prejudices of people as to make them gradually 
conscious of his superior wisdom, of his freedom from temper and prejudice, 
it is by such qualities as these that a magistrate shows himself worthy to be 
a chief in a commonwealth of freemen.” 

No better words could be used to describe the qualifications of a true 
minister of Christ. For in them are found the blend of the two qualities 
necessary to all true leadership, found at its best in the Christian experience 
of God. 


Once more, the supremacy of the Christian experience is seen in the 
corrective which it applies to the corroding effects of time and routine on 
the indispensable quality of moral passion. For together with spiritual 
insight and intellectual sincerity, moral passion is essential to one whose life 
is to have deep and abiding influence. Always the real saviours of the world 
have had in them this quality of moral passion. It runs like a quivering 
red line through the lives of the Saints, the Apostles, the Prophets and the 
Martyrs who in their day and generation have helped to raise this poor 
world of ours to better things. They may have made their mistakes; they 
may have had their imperfections, but in it all, and through it all, and 
underneath it all, there has been this passion for justice, this love of man- 
kind, which has made them what they were. 

We deeply need this quality of moral passion, this militant spirit in 
the day in which we live. So many people take the line of least resistance 
so naturally seductive to man. But to take the right line, the high line, the 
noble line, no matter what it may cost, to oppose with one’s whole nature 
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the lower appeal, the base things in life, to possess this moral fighting 
instinct, that is different. Today we need the fighting saint. We are look- 
ing for people who are on the war-path for purity and peace and social 
justice, who are prepared to carry the war into Africa. Aggressive ideal- 
ism is the need of the hour. We are positively hungering for the man or 
woman whose belief in ideals is of such a quality as who lives to “throw 
down the gauntlet,” or to “take up the cudgels” for a threatened civiliza- 
tion, a dissatisfied society, a distracted world. There are various influences 
abroad in the land which tend to rob us of this priceless quality of moral 
passion. One of them is routine. The makeshift of society, business, poli- 
tics, gradually blunts the edge of our social consciousness; little by little 
we conform to existing standards and cease to become the champions of 
higher and better ideals. Examples are to be found all about us of people 
equipped in every other way, yet really of little use to society because they 
have lost their indispensable quality of moral passion. Thus, the New 
York Times wrote to a certain United States Senator that he was strong, 
patient, clear-sighted, but that he never had had a genuine enthusiasm for 
a principle vitally believed; or, the London Spectator once commented on a 
certain statesman that he was a model of blameless mediocrity; or, a stu- 
dent once said of his teacher that his was a monotonous personality. These 
people were good people in the ordinary construction of that phrase, but 
they were also good for nothing. They belonged to the category of those 
who are “faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 

Then, there is fatigue. We get weary in well-doing. The reason, 
Doctor Parkhurst once sententiously remarked, why the world does not 
get better any faster is that good people get tired of being good faster than 
bad people get tired of being bad. 

Again, there are the effects of culture and refinement of a certain 
superficial sort. The dilettante type of mind is the easiest victim of a cul- 
tivated neutrality. Partly it is born of a certain false kind of fastidiousness. 
It is poor form to be in a fight of any kind. If one comes near enough to 
it to get any of the dust of the shuffle on one’s clothes, one flicks it off. Part 
of this type of mind comes from a distortion of the academic idea of sus- 
pended judgment. Some people’s judgments are suspended so long that 
there is no animation left in them. One cannot take sides in anything 

_because there, of course, is the other side. Some people’s minds are so 
open that they are open at both ends. They pride themselves on their 
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breadth forgetting that a horizontal line is no broader than a perpendicular 
one. The only difference is that the latter penetrates something. The 
highest scholarship, of course, never lacks this quality of spiritual initiative 
and moral passion. The creative minds of all time have glowed with pas- 
sion, and have been rich in imagination and insight. Real scholarship in- 
volves not only learning but spontaneity, originality, attack, passion. 

Then there is the peril of the comfortable life. The real ambition of 
many people is to see how comfortably they can live, an ambition that spells 
death to the moral fighting instinct. Or there is the matter of age. There 
are plenty of examples to prove the old dictum that no man is a hero after 
forty. Plenty of people have started out with high enthusiasm in their 
youth, only to become disillusioned in their old age. And with a smile of 
superior wisdom, they watch others storming by upon their impractical 
tasks. They too will discover in time how unavailing their enthusiasms are. 

By contrast we think of those whose moral enthusiasms have been 
sustained by a genuine experience of God. We remember Jeremiah 
whose moral passion endured through a long life of outward discourage- 
ment and apparent failure, which blazed up as brightly at the end of his 
life as at the beginning. Or we think of Paul who was never more alive 
than at the end of his long and arduous career. Nothing is finer in mod- 
ern biography than to watch the way in which some men or women defy 
the corroding effects of time and the benumbing effects of experience and 
never lose the glory of their spiritual life and toil to the end with the 
unspent vitality of youth. Twenty-five years after Florence Kelley, to cite 
but a single example, had begun her crusades for a better, juster social 
order, she was in the thick of her fight with undiminished enthusiasms and 
undampened ardor. 

Moral passion! What is it? It is not the quarrelsome spirit. It is 
not the querulous or fault-finding temper. Rather it is the spirit of one 
who will stake everything for a conviction, who is capable of losing sight 
of himself in devotion to a principle. For, let us remember, the only 
thing that we really believe is the thing that we are ready to battle for, to 
suffer for. I am weary of hearing people say that they “favor” this or 
that. Almost everyone “favors” something. The smallest creature per- 
ambulating on two feet will tell you what he “favors.” The question is 
not what one “favors,” but what one is willing to stand for though the 
heavens fall. What we everlastingly need to remember is that it is pos- 
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sible to live in simple appreciation of Godlike ideas and ideals, to be 
accounted “interested” in a way in social problems without rising to the 
appreciation of the great and glorious cause of our common humanity. 
That is a new phase of the matter, a fresh and distinct conception. It 
changes our whole appeal from something which simply offers us, as it 
were, its benediction, to something not yet achieved or perfected, unjustly 
calling for help that its benediction may be conferred not on us, but on 
others. There comes a time when the supreme need is a vision of Christ’s 
reign among men as a Cause not yet established, sometimes in peril, some- 
times in error and in need of reform, but still with a program and a banner 
and a field for conquest. The real call of the Cross is the highest venture 
of living in a world not yet realized. The demand today is for the fighting 
Saint. For every sinner as bold as Satan there should be a saint as audacious 
as the Son of God. 

It is the high prerogative of religion to turn out men and women of 
moral passion. Real religion has always done that. Men and women who 
have been truly religious have always had this quality which neither time 
nor circumstance have been able to corrode. For real religion is not a 
sedative, it is a stimulant. It is not a narcotic, it is a hypodermic. It gets 
under people’s skins. It does not put people to sleep. It puts people on 
their feet. We need to revive the idea of the militant element in religion. 
“Religion,” Shailer Mathews has said, “is tending to degenerate into a 
decent formula wherewith to embellish the comfortable life.” That is not 
real religion at all. Real religion does for a man today just what it did 
for Jeremiah. It is like a burning fire shut up in his bones. 

Thus is seen the supremacy of the Christian experience of God. It 
creates an ever-deepening spiritual insight which finds its outlet and expres- 
sion in practical efforts for the betterment of mankind; it creates, too, a keen 
and penetrating intellectual sincerity, balanced and controlled by moral 
humility; it produces a type of moral passion that can withstand the blight 
of time and circumstance. Because a true Christian experience of God 
actually does all of this, no further argument is needed for its worth, either 
for the individual or for society. 








Religion in Account with Economics 
W. P. Lemon 


“Wherefore a twofold thought has been pondered in my heart: 
neither to hold in honor vast wealth without men, and that the light does 

not shine, in proportion to their strength, on men without riches.”— 

fEschylus, The Persians, 165ff. 

HE so-called “economic man” may well be compared to the dummy 

figures used by window dressers to display their goods. While 

both are lifeless, they serve as a convenient fiction, mutually 

agreed upon, to reveal the patterns and designs acquired by humans in the 

acquisitive aspect of society. We need, however, to be continually upon 

our guard lest we first isolate and then hypostasize this “economic” creation, 

without due regard to the fact that he is likely to play a saxophone, attend 

a ball game, or collect stamps. We have burdened ourselves with a whole 

crop of fallacies by this effort to separate what are really only distinguish- 
able parts of an organic whole. 

As a social science, Economics, in a day of depression, is having a 
hard time to set up housekeeping on its own. Even as far down as the 
middle of the seventies when the 9th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was published, there was no special article on the subject, except as the 
word was qualified by the adjective “political.” In more recent days, in 
1930, when the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences was published, the chief 
editor, E. R. A. Seligman, admits that “the dismal science,” as Carlyle 
called it, is still in the doldrums, and that rationalizations and vested inter- 
ests compel the setting forth of ten different articles upon the subject on 
just as many schools of economic thought. See how these economists love 
one another! 

A proper chronological symbol that would divide the old and new 
dispensations of Economics can be A. S. for in Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations (1776) there is a logical break with the older views. The com- 
munism of Plato, the contempt for manual labor and trade in Aristotle 
and Xenophon; the suspicion of the use of metals for money; the accept- 
ance of slavery, and the rejection of usury by Greek and Roman writers 
alike fix a great gulf between the eighteenth century and that which pre- 
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ceded it, for even in the Corpus Juri Canonici there is a friendly attitude 
toward a commu: ity of goods and the forbidding of taking money on inter- 
est, and Thomas Aquinas reflects the doctrines of Aristotle with an infusion 
of Christian elements. 

The, modern way of popularizing a subject by means of pivotal 
personalities has yet to be applied to Economics. A historical study 
of the leading physiocrats of the eighteenth century, with their stressing 
of natural law as against artificial interference; of Adam Smith and Jaissez 
faire; of Ricardo on currency and banking; of John Stuart Mill and social 
control, and of Jevons and the Austrians on the theory of value, would 
certainly help to humanize these abstract principles. Then the life of Karl 
Marx, so uneconomical in one who endures hardships to prove the 
economic interpretation of history, together with biographies of Pareto, the 
Italian, and of men like Henry George, Thorstein, Veblen and Simon N. 
Patten in the United States would clothe the subject with flesh and blood. 

Our special interest in this approach, however, is to find the actual 
status of the account between Religion and Economics. The heresy hunt- 
ing, once associated with the former, has now become the favorite indoor 
sport of the latter. No longer need any layman, like the physician Ser- 
vetus, fear lest an incorrect view of the Trinity may shorten his days upon 
earth. Senators are now the Inquisitors, and the thumb screws are today 
upon the economists who refuse to worship dead radicals. 

At the outset, we must disclaim anything but a layman’s rights in 
this realm of “getting and spending,” but, unless the social science of 
Economics be an esoteric one—and presumably it is not—there must be 
great value for us in the endeavor to see how it affects and, in turn, how it 
is affected by Religion. First, let us remind ourselves how interchangeable 
and interdependent are the fields of religion and economics by showing the 
relation of basic physical needs to the conceptual thoughts of things 
spiritual, This could doubtless be done in any great world religion, but 
we shall confine ourselves to the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures for our 
illustrations, because they constitute our background. 

George Adam Smith, in his Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
shows clearly the difference between the irregular climate and rainfall of 
the land of Syria and that of Egypt which, through the overflowing of the 
Nile and the ability to irrigate the land, is relatively independent of a 
brazen and illiberal heaven. The Palestine year yields no inevitableness 
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and the interruptions by the way of drought, of the locust plague, which 
are said to be bad every fifth or sixth year, and of periodical earthquakes 
all contribute to an interpretation of Providence which the prophets read 
into their weather reports. 

When we turn to the actual narratives and traditions of the Bible, there 
are many illustrations of a reciprocal relation. The fall of man is attributed 
to a disobedience which is the result of the food urge—“when she saw 
that the tree was good for food.” The progress of Israel over Esau is 
accounted for by the exchange of birthrights for a mess of pottage, and the 
struggle because of famine brings about the migration of the people. It is 
the ability to create a form of capital that causes the elevation of Joseph 
in Egypt. Then the struggle of the children of Israel in Egypt is economic, 
and from one standpoint Moses can be considered as the first great labor 
leader. The subsequent adventures of the people, through the deficit 
economy of the wilderness to the surplus economy of the land flowing with 
milk and honey, play an important part in religious interpretation. David 
and his outlaws appropriating the sacred bread of the tabernacle in the hour 
of need is an incident used later to show that institutions were made for man 
and not man for institutions. The prophetic messages of Amos, Isaiah, 
Micah and others deal with the physical problems and the maldistribution of 
social justice. Indeed the whole of the Old Testament shows an intimate 
correlation between ideas of plenty and of piety. 

The very conceptual formule of religion are conditioned by the eco- 
nomic factor, and this is shown in the vocabulary. We are exhorted to 
“buy wine and milk”; to taste and see that the Lord is good; to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; to drink of the water of life; to feed the flock; 
to serve milk to babes; to eat of the tree of life, and to eat and drink of 
the flesh and blood of Jesus. At the heart of the Old Testament ceremonies 
there is the Passover, which commemorates the deficit period of the Hebrew 
people, and the crux of Christianity is celebrated in the Lord’s Supper, 
which seeks to relate the elements with the Everlasting, the crumb of bread 
with the Infinite. 

This leads us to distinguish three main divisions of economic history 
as related to religion: The period of deficit; the period of surplus and the 
present period, which has been termed the “poverty of plenty.” First, 
let us examine this period of deficit and its effect. 

As long as humans are under the iron heel of economic privations 
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and are forced to live under a regime which is one of deficit, it may be 
taken for granted that such will color the interpretation of life, which 
includes also religious evaluations. We have already seen that the religion 
of Israel became a mechanical relation between wealth and worship in that 
the blessing of heaven was regarded as Divine approval, even as drought 
and famine displayed Heaven’s frown. The extreme secularity of the Old 
Testament occasioned the reaction of the book of Job, which is a violent 
protest against the equation of prosperity with piety. 

However, the physical was largely the arena for the interpretation of 
the Divine. There is little in the Old Testament of hope in an immortal 
life beyond the bourne of time and space. When the exigencies of exile 
frustrated a physical fulfillment of hopes, there came the apocalyptical 
vision of Zephaniah, Joel, Zechariah, Ezekiel, and Trito-Isaiah. Here we 
have dreams of a renovated earth and not of a sublimated heaven. All the 
realities that are denied in reality are compensated for in a visionary escape. 
Water, always hard to secure in Palestine, is to flow from beneath the 
temple; the Dead Sea is to be full of fish; water is to break out in the 
desert; the wilderness is to blossom as the rose and the plowman is to over- 
take the reaper with miraculous abundance in crops. The years that the 
locust had eaten are to be restored, and the mountains shall drop down new 
wine. 

The deficit economy, which continues into the New Testament, stresses 
the spiritual to the subordination of the physical, but this last is to be 
added because of loyalty to the kingdom of God. The ascetic note is cer- 
tainly prominent, for instance, in the Gospel of Luke, but the apostolic 
faith in the second appearance of Jesus and in the supernatural kingdom 
is contrary to the usual interpretation, no less earthly than that of the 
apocalyptic writings of the Hebrew Scriptures. There is to follow a new 
heaven and a new earth purified by judgment, but not “another world” in 
the sense we now use that expression. 

So overwhelmed are the early Christians by the spiritual realities that 
all present concerns are made relative. Like Browning’s Lazarus in The 
Epistle of Karshish, there is an inversion or transvaluation of values so that 
slavery is not actively resisted and marriage, accepted as expedient, is not 
encouraged because “the time is short.” Whatever one may think of the 
interim-ethic theory, the whole atmosphere pressure of the New Testa- 
ment Christian is responsible for the quickening of insight into spiritual 
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things so that the lust of the immediate and the passion for the physical 
are controlled and subordinated. 

Within the confines of this tabloid and telescoped estimate we must 
of necessity pass over whole centuries untroubled in any wide degree by 
questionings about the divine right of the things that be. There were, as 
Vida Scudder reminds us, “Goliards” with parodies like the following: 
The beginning of the holy gospel according to marks of silver; at that 
time the Pope said to the Romans: “When the son of man shall come to the 
seat of our majesty, first say, ‘Friend, for what hast thou come?’ But 
if he should persevere in knocking without giving you anything, cast him 
into utter darkness,” but it represented a light mood with no profound 
convictions. 

The Renaissance, with its recovery of psychical resources, is the prel- 
ude to an era of discovery of physical riches, and this, in turn, leads into 
periods of industrialism; of inventive mechanical progress, and of com- 
mercial expansion. Perhaps the greatest single conflict of the sixteenth 
century was waged around the question of usury. The literature of the 
discussion is voluminous, and the conceded assumption that all economic 
transactions belonged to ethical conduct imposed definite obligations upon 
church members. This is reflected in Thomas Wilson’s A Discourse Upon 
Usury (1572), when the merchant begins to rebel against the restrictions 
and says “Hope of gayne makethe men industrious, and, where no gayne 
ys to bee had, men will not take paynes, and as good it is to sitt ydle and 
doe nothinge, as to take paynes and have nothing. Merchants’ doings must 
not thus be overthwarted by preachers and others, that can not skill of their 
dealings.” The seventeenth century finds the whole subject of interest shifted 
toasecular problem. It is not a question of deciding whether interest is law- 
ful or unlawful, but whether the interest charge be ten per cent or eight per 
cent. The shift is to the right, but it is the right to secure a surplus. A 
supernatural criterion is supplanted by economic expediency. Enter the 
“po-getters.” Henceforth it is the terrestrial world to come, and Jaissez 
faire, really based upon the assumption that while the individual aims only 
at personal advantage, society is “led by an invisible hand” that promotes 
the public good even in the face of the private bad, soon glides into the 
gentle art of establishing the greatest inequality in our own favor. 

The Catholic and Protestant churches have reacted somewhat differ- 
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ently to the new basis of civilization which has resulted from a surplus 
economy. The monastic vows of voluntary poverty, so wonderfully exem- 
plified in Francis of Assisi, have been encouraged as a counsel of perfection, 
and the celibacy of the clergy has served so to depersonalize wealth that 
it has become the monopoly of Mother Church rather than that which 
could be conserved through family succession. Within modern times, the 
Roman Catholic Church, through the encyclic of Popes and the writings 
of priests, has exercised a wholesome influence upon the economic struggle. 

Quite a number of works have been written by Troeltsch, Weber, 
Tawney and others which claim to show that with Calvin’s relaxing of the 
religious prohibition against interest, and the Puritan and Protestant devo- 
tion to business for its own sake, we have the beginnings, at least, of our 
capitalistic system. If this be true, it is no less true that, within the Protes- 
tant Churches, the Maurice-Kingsley movement; the teaching of John 
Ruskin in “Unto This Last,” based upon Matthew 20. 1-16; the influ- 
ence of Thomas Chalmers in Glasgow and of Charles Booth in London; 
the work of the Christian Social Union in later Anglicanism, and the work 
of men like Rauschenbusch, Washington Gladden, and Josiah Strong, in 
our own country, must be placed on the credit side of the account with 
economics. 

The Magna Charta of the Christian religion, as set forth in the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount, certainly presupposes the assurance of a 
minimum standard of economic life for all in order that people may be 
freed from carking care. The Fourth Gospel identifies the very coming of 
Jesus with an abundant life, a maximum to be sought for all. Then, 
too, Christianity knows not sex nor clan nor creed; and regards all persons 
as persons, which is an internationalism based on something greater than a 
class war. 

There is nothing in religion that should put a premium on economic 
suffering as a means of developing virtue. As a matter of fact there is 
much to prove that a certain degree of prosperity and even of comfort is an 
indispensable condition of an outpouring of the Divine Spirit. It is his- 
torically true that the eighth century prophets came out of the long, peace- 
ful and prosperous reigns of Jeroboam II and Uzziah, while the exile and 
the depleted people who returned from Babylonia could produce only the 
mediocre writings of Haggai and Zechariah. In his Economic Interpreta- 
tion of History the historian Thorold Rogers observes that every major 
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religious revival in England has happened upon a basis of comparative 
prosperity, even as the Reformation drew its support, not from the im- 
poverished regions of Southern Europe, but from the civic and commercial 
centers of Germany. 

Prior to the advent of science, it has been said that the consumption 
of calories per capita per day for all society amounted to between 1,000 
and 2,000, while in America we have attained an energy consumption of 
150,000 calories per capita per day. As contrasted with ancient Greece, 
where 97 per cent of the total per capita energy was used for subsistence, 
the estimate for North America is, or was until the depression, approxi- 
mately 93 per cent of the total capital energy for social structure and 
mechanism. It is only to labor the obvious when we state that this period 
of economic surplus had far-reaching influence upon religion. It may be a 
question for debate as to how potent was religion in an era of luxurious 
spending on the part of all and of grave inequalities of income, but it is 
not open to debate that neither the church as an institution nor spiritual 
forces in general were able to hold back the tide of economic catastrophe. 
When on October 29, 1929, some sixteen and half million shares were 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange and some fifty billion dollars in 
paper money went sailing out of Wall Street, still another era was upon 
us, described as “the poverty of plenty.” 

What we record about this last economic phase must necessarily suffer 
because of a lack of perspective, for we have more heat than light. Certain 
factual data concerning the crisis may be stated without gainsay. The 
breakdown of war debt payments in 1932; the failure of the Economic 
Conference in London; the almost universal change in currency which 
yields us a 59.06 dollar, which has to date accrued a profit of nearly seven 
million dollars for the Government, finds the United States, where in- 
dividualism has reigned supreme and capitalism has attained an apogee, 
facing a realistic situation. At the end of December 31, 1934, the public 
debt of the country was $28,478,663,924, with an expected deficit of 
another $3,500,000,000 for the current fiscal year. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board announces that in January, 1935, there were 
10,142,000 unemployed in the country, and it is estimated from another 
source that 7,400,000 children under 16 are in families dependent upon 
emergency relief. In the month in which this is written (March, 1935) 
over twenty million dollars is to be expended in relief for New York City 
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alone, and the President has asked for some eight and one-half billion 
dollars for nation-wide relief. 

There is little doubt that the world economic plight shows signs of 
relief, yet those who are striving to see things objectively are pointing out 
that the recovery features are almost wholly domestic in character. Goods 
are being secured from home markets that formerly were purchased in 
foreign markets, and are replacements neglected in the years of depression. 
Then attention is called to the fact that huge expenditures are for public 
works and that the recovery is most pronounced in the nations that have 
manipulated their currencies for a stable price level. The really disturbing 
factor is that so little progress has been made in overcoming fundamental 
difficulties. International finance is still chaotic, due to the competition of 
currency depreciation, and the resumption of export trade is painfully slow. 

That a new awareness of economic insecurity has been forced upon 
the English-speaking world is obvious by the almost simultaneous announce- 
ment from Great Britain, Canada and the United States of a legislative 
program which is the doom of a /aissez-faire policy. A survey reveals that 
some 300 bills have been introduced in 43 Legislatures aiming at social 
security, since the present administration at Washington has adopted this 
as an ideal. 

Can we hazard any prophecy of the part that Religion will play in this 
new economic orientation? Will the pressure be direct or indirect? Can 
we say whether the church will tend toward the Left or the Right? The 
Old World still allots a place to ecclesiastical officials. Bishops of the 
Anglican Church are members of the House of Lords. The Pope is 
accorded special political status even in the totalitarianism of Italy, and 
Hitler is having to reckon with churchmen in Germany that are not in 
sympathy with his anti-Semitic drive. In our own country, where, ostensi- 
bly, we have the separation of Church and State, Father Coughlin and the 
Federation of Churches in America can usually be expected to be found 
on opposite sides in issues economic and political, even as John Haynes 
Holmes may be at odds with Norman Thomas, and Kirby Page with 
Harry Ward. 

Though the forces of Religion be sorely tempted in our day to enter 
the political arena for a new economic order, it may be wise to remem- 
ber that when Religion has become identified with temporary political struc- 
tures; with attainments that come through quantitative and casual majorities, 
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and with the dominant drives of a particular age, it has usually suffered the 
fate of the transient and the expedient. Is it not the very glory of Chris- 
tianity that it has entered almost every form of government—patriarchal, 
military, feudal, monarchial, democratic—as a spirit to modify the evil of 
each even as it develops the good? The basic evils that lay at the root of 
an eternally recurrent struggle between patricians and plebeians, conserva- 
tives and liberals, “haves” and “have-nots,” are not found exclusively in 
any one of these camps. It is just because the revolutionists of today, 
become the custodians of vested interests tomorrow that there is a due need 
of a fulcrum outside of the city to move the city. The request of the man 
that Jesus should make his brother divide the inheritance with him was 
denied because the Master was concerned with the deeper implications of 
the relation. Hence came the warning to “beware of covetousness,” for a 
man’s life—contrary to modern assumptions—consists mo¢ in the abundance 
of goods which he may possess. 

In the article already referred to that was written for the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Prof. J. K. Ingram says, “What is now 
most urgent is not legislative interference on any large scale with the indus- 
trial relations, but the formation, in both the higher and lower regions of 
the industrial world, of profound convictions as to social duties, and some 
more effective mode than at present exists of diffusing, maintaining and 
applying those convictions.” Are not these words equally applicable to our 
own times? If Religion is to be truly radical it will be concerned with the 
roots, and not with shoots; with causes and not with symptoms. It will 
not be the friend of one in order to be the friend of both. Its influ- 
ence, like that of climate upon architecture, will be indirect. Instead of 
dealing with particular policies, partisan politics, and temporary expedients, 
it will seek to supply that larger reference for and infinite enlargement 
of human life which is so necessary. If Plato defined philosophy as “a spirit 
full of lofty thoughts and privileged to contemplate all time and all exist- 
ence,” a greater than Plato both exemplified that spirit and is still transmit- 
ting it. In any final settlement of the account with Religion and Economics 
our faith is still in the Son of Man who has transcended the two most en- 
trenched appeals of all ages—nationality and property. 
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Christianity in Its Relation to the Peren- 
nial and the Contemporary Man 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


T has been assumed in recent decades and, more or less, in the last two 
I centuries that the changing circumstances of history in which human 
personality develops are so wide in their differences that the essential 
problems of the human spirit vary completely with the ages. In America 
particularly we have celebrated the “modern mind” and the “modern man” 
and “modern civilization,” always with the assumption that the peculiar 
circumstances of modern life and the unique achievements of modern civi- 
lization had invalidated insights of other ages. One of the differences 
between orthodox and liberal Christianity has been that the former insisted 
that Christ was the same yesterday, today, and forever, and that men’s need 
of him did not vary; the latter on the other hand was inclined to accept 
the pretensions of the modern mind and modern man, as being the ultimate 
arbiter of truth or, at least, as being sufficiently unique to require a new 
gospel and not the old gospel or, at least, to require the old gospel in such 
a new form as to be practically different from the old. 

In this controversy between orthodoxy and modernism in which the 
perennial man is pitted against contemporary man, most of the truth would 
be on the side of orthodoxy but for one exception. Orthodoxy always 
mixes the peculiar insights of some ancient man with those of perennial 
man and tries to maintain the authority of this mixture against legitimate 
new insights. It is necessary therefore to do justice to both the genuinely 
perennial problems of the human spirit and to the immediate problems of 
mankind which orthodoxy usually obscures. 

The modern liberal and radical moralists deny the validity of the 
conception of perennial man. The liberal believes that the difference 
between the educated and disciplined intelligence of modern man and the 
ignorance of ancient man is so great that the two have no similar spiritual 
problems. Religion, he thinks, was a kind of pseudo-science for primitive 
man, and all men up to the eighteenth century are really placed in the 
category of the primitive by him. The Marxian radical thinks that the 
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function of religion in early society was to console man in his sufferings. 
Since these sufferings will disappear with the conquest of nature and the 
creation of a just society the need for religion will disappear. Most liberal- 
ism is a view of life from the perspective of bourgeois man, under the 
assumption that this perspective is ultimate. Most radicalism is a view of 
life from the perspective of proletarian man, under the assumption that this 
perspective is ultimate. In each case the view fails to be ultimate precisely 
because it has falsely cast its contemporary man in the réle of ultimate man 
and because it is unable to distinguish the partial insights of another day 
from the perennial valid insights with which they are compounded. 

Thus the modern man discovers that the myths of earlier days are not 
scientifically true. He therefore believes that his scientific concepts are 
absolutely true and that scientifically untrue myths are not true at all. He 
does not realize that every primitive myth contains a permanent myth 
and that scientific concepts are falsifications of this permanent myth just as 
much as primitive myths are falsifications of it. Thus for instance the idea 
of the creation of the world by God is a permanently valid myth. It states 
the idea that the created world has a source beyond itself and that the 
source (God) is both relevant to and separated from the world. The 
primitive myth expresses the idea of creation without understanding the 
causal sequences in the natural history of the world. It knows of only 
vertical relations between God and each event in history. Science dis- 
covers these horizontal relations and promptly confuses cause and sequence, 
thus arriving at the insupportable conclusion that the history of sequences 
invalidates the conception of a transcendent cause in each new emergence 
of history. Therefore primitive myth denies the validity of the idea of 
evolution, while science tends to mechanize the life process into a series 
of mechanically conceived causations. When Christianity leans unduly 
upon the insights of contemporary modern man it actually accepts his view 
of the world and is satisfied to give up the essentials of the idea of creation 
provided only that it be allowed to call evolution by the pious name “God.” 

The same confusion is to be found if we analyze the problems of 
human conduct. Orthodox religion tends to attribute all social evil to sin 
and to be indifferent toward the specific causes of evil which arise in every 
generation. Modern secularism, on the other hand, denies the validity of 
the idea of sin and finds the roots of evil either in ignorance or in a faulty 
social organization, Thus most liberal education has proceeded upon the 
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assumption that the root of human wrong-doing lies in the anarchy of 
impulse. If only the mind can be disciplined and its horizons enlarged it 
will guarantee virtue. A higher intelligence will overcome the chaos of 
impulse within the soul of each man by relating all human impulses more 
harmoniously with each other. It will overcome chaos in human society 
by making people intelligent enough to understand their neighbor’s inter- 
ests so that they will not seek their own at the expense of others. There is, 
no doubt, an element of truth in this analysis. Progress in morals is, to a 
considerable degree, due to the development of human intelligence; for 
the function of mind is, as Santayana declares, synthetic, and it eliminates 
chaos and cross purposes in human actions. 

But several important elements in the human situation have been 
obscured in this liberal, and essentially bourgeois, description of the moral 
problem. The real root of human sin is not natural but spiritual. The 
egoism of man is not the egoism of a beast. Human chaos is not the chaos 
of impulses which have no direction. Human beings, by virtue of their 
higher degree of self-consciousness, are more stubborn in their egoism and 
in their will-to-power than beasts; and the human mind tends to give 
direction and cohesion to egoistic impulse. The mind does not always 
subject an individual impulse to a universal value. More frequently it 
gives the individual impulse the pseudo-sanctity of the ultimate. Not 
animals, but only men, can organize a whole life around one impulse, sex 
for instance. Not beasts, but men, are capable of transmuting nature’s will 
to live into imperialistic impulse, and of seeking to subject all life to the 
ego. Thus the very same intelligence which furnishes the foundation for 
larger and larger units of social cohesion also makes more and more pre- 
tentious imperialism possible. 

In orthodox religion sin is conceived as being in essence rebellion 
against God. That is exactly what every human situation reveals. It 
proves that men never cease being tempted to make themselves God, seek- 
ing to organize all life under the dominion of their race, their class or their 
culture. It is necessary to deal with the conflicts and tyrannies which result 
from this imperialism in terms of specific palliatives. It is important, for 
instance, that every kind of social power be brought under social control, 
lest it express itself anarchically. It is important, too, to endow men with 
sufficient intelligence to be able to gauge the consequences of their actions. 
But it is idle to assume that any conceivably educational program could 
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eliminate the sinful tendency of men to make their life rather than the 
will of God the center of existence. Nor does any explanation which 
attributes all human evil to ignorance do justice to the elements of evil 
will, of conscious perversity in the human heart. This element represents 
the real mystery of evil. Orthodox Christianity has been wrong in trying 
to derive from the myth of the fall a doctrine of original sin which explains 
that this evil will is inherited. Evil will cannot be inherited; for there 
can be no evil will without freedom and if men are preordained to do evil 
their actions cannot be regarded as perverse. There are therefore weak- 
nesses in the effort of orthodoxy to use the mythical interpretation of the 
nature of sin and transmute it into a history of sin. That is the usual mis- 
take of religion when the vertical pointers of myth are transposed into 
horizontal explanations of particular phenomena. But the mistake is no 
greater than that of liberalism and naturalism in general, which believe 
particular causes of evil to be adequate explanations of the nature of evil. 

More recently the liberal illusions of the past decades have been 
challenged by radicalism, which places the root of evil in a faulty economic 
organization and practically casts the bourgeoisie in the rdle of the devil. 
Let society be organized on the basis of the social ownership of the means 
of production, it declares, and ultimately all men will love each other 
and each will give according to his ability and take according to his need. 
The truth in this analysis is that the disproportions in power in our technical 
civilization, based in the power of the ownership of the productive process, 
are a certain guarantee of injustice and must therefore be abolished. But the 
Utopianism which results when this necessary economic and political pro- 
gram is raised to the status of a religion, claiming to penetrate to the ulti- 
mate source of evil in human life and history, is a source of confusion. No 
individual will ever be related to his society and no national society will 
ever be as harmoniously inserted into an international community as this 
Utopianism imagines. The simple refutation of this theory is given by the 
fact that the very spiritual qualities in man which make moral social rela- 
tions possible are also the root of his imperialism. As long as there is a 
possibility of a human spirit transcending the standards of the community 
in order to envisage more perfect social goals there is also the possibility 
that the individual will conceive his life and purposes to be more important 
than they are. 

Both the liberal and the radical thus confuse specific human situations 
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with the perennial situation and specific solutions of particular social and 
moral problems with the total problem of life. A genuinely prophetic 
religion will not try to abstract the perennial man from the contemporary 
man and refuse to deal with specific issues simply because they are but new 
illustrations of a perennial problem. But it will push through in its analysis 
of every particular problem until it has found the perennial one. The 
ultimate problem of the human spirit which is revealed in every specific 
situation, and obscured by particular situations only for a time, is really 
the problem of finitude and infinity. Man is a creature of finitude, a vic- 
tim of chance, a product of his environment and an organism in time and 
place. Yet his spirit touches the fringes of the infinite. He is in a world 
the temporal aspects of which are not self-explanatory. Every temporal 
fact, profoundly analyzed, leads to an infinity in terms of both source and 
possibilities. Man is the only mortal creature who knows that he is mortal, 
which proves that in some sense he is not mortal. Every possible value of 
his devotion suggests infinite possibilities of perfection, the ultimate possi- 
bility transcending human possibilities without being irrelevant to them 
(hence the Christian doctrine of love as the highest human ideal and the 
love of God as a holiness before which all human achievements are dis- 
covered to be sinful). Neither is there a limit to the possibilities of evil. 
No development of the human mind can ever free the human spirit in this 
temporal existence from the limitations which conditions of time and space 
place upon human reason. Thus the truth he sees will always be in some 
degree not the truth, but his truth. Given the force of human egoism, 
itself a product of man’s spiritual life, there can never be a perfect protec- 
tion against the temptation of dishonestly corrupting truth with the special 
interests of the ego. Human sin may express itself upon higher and higher 
levels of social existence, but it will always be there, both as the impotence 
of nature and as perversity of spirit. 

Nor can the relation of man to nature be solved so easily as both 
bourgeois and radical culture have assumed. Certainly the conquest of 
nature, the exploitation of nature’s resources, the multiplication of wealth 
and comfort cannot overcome the paradoxical relation of man to nature. 
The idea that an “economy of plenty” will destroy the tendency of man to 
take advantage of his fellows has nothing in history to justify it. And 
the hope that science will solve the problem of disease shatters on the simple 
proposition that old age and death are forms of disease for which no con- 
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ceivable medicine can be found. The human spirit must thus continue in 
every possible civilization to deal with the problem of sin and evil and 
must find not only the moral and scientific way of overcoming sin and evil 
but the religious way of being reconciled to God in a sinful and evil world. 

It is much easier to insist that the total human situation shall be dealt 
with by the church without evading immediate situations than to develop an 
adequate strategy for doing it. The difficulty arises from the fact that 
the ultimate human situation is the discovery only of individuals in moments 
when they survey the total problem of tife beyond any immediate problems 
which they may face. The immediate problem always arises out of the 
context of history and society in which the individual stands. In other 
words, the contemporary man is always social man, while the perennial 
man is individual man. Hence the tendency toward individualism in pro- 
found religion. But the perennial problems of the human spirit cannot be 
abstracted from particular and immediate situations. The universal is not 
reached by evading the particular but by going to the bottom and the top 
of it. Great art is neither parochial art nor cosmopolitan art, but the art of a 
Shakespeare or a Dante or a Cervantes, who achieved universally acceptable 
and understandable expressions of spirituality without escaping or seeking to 
escape the marks of their day and their nation. 

Catholicism has the advantage over Protestantism in that it has always 
conceived the individual in social terms and has never tried to deal with 
him as if he were abstracted from his society. It has thus dealt both with his 
eternal and his immediate situation. But unfortunately Catholicism is, as 
far as it is social, inclined to make the peculiar insights, achievements and 
prejudices of feudalism absolute. It thus tends to become a demonic force 
in social life. The Age of Reason had to turn against the church when it 
sought justice in society because the church had sanctified an ancient justice, 
no longer just. Similarly every honest social passion in Spain, Latin-America 
and the Latin countries generally is forced to be anti-clerical. Only in the 
Roman Church of Germany and the Anglo-Catholic Church of England has 
Catholicism been able to achieve a qualified emancipation from feudalism. 

Protestantism, by being more individualistic, is subject to greater perils 
and capable of greater possibilities than Catholicism. At its best it is able 
to relate itself to a new social and historical situation and to disassociate 
itself from old social forms without becoming lost in new perspectives. 
But at its worst it either abstracts the individual so completely from his 
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historic and social situation that its gospel is irrelevant to anyone who feels 
that social situation keenly; or its individualism betrays it into an unholy 
aliiance with the bogus individualism of bourgeois life and makes it as 
much the ally of capitalism as Catholicism was and is of feudalism. The 
first type of abstract individualism is probably the reason why the Protestant 
Church cannot hold the workers. Industrial workers are the victims of a 
specific type of social injustices developed in modern industrial civilization. 
This injustice imperils the whole possibility of a meaningful existence. 
The clue to life’s meaning cannot be given such men if it is not made 
relevant to their immediate situation and if it does not have some emancipat- 
ing force for them in that situation. The growth of communism as the 
religion of industrial workers in the western world is a judgment upon both 
Protestantism and Catholicism, upon Catholicism because it is related to 
feudal reaction and tyranny and upon Protestantism because it deals only 
with ultimate issues, the consideration of which must be regarded as a 
luxury by those who face a desperate immediate problem. 

Sometimes the individualism of Protestantism betrays it into an even 
graver fault by relating it to the pseudo-individualism of capitalism. 
In the form in which Adam Smith gave capitalistic social theory 
classic expression it is assumed that individuals are harmoniously related 
in their societies no matter how selfish they may be. This doctrine of a 
pre-established social harmony gave the capitalistic oligarchs the oppor- 
tunity to develop inordinate economic power without social restraint. A 
theory of pre-established harmony thus made for anarchy. The more 
moralistic type of individualism holds that societies are perfected by good 
individuals. Secular educators seek to cultivate this individual virtue by 
the proper education while liberal Christianity imagines that the social 
problem can be solved by converting or persuading individuals to good 
will. The industrial workers and the victims of social injustice know, even 
when they cannot reason about it, that this moralism is unreal, that human 
society has mechanistic aspects as well as organic and moral ones, that the 
evils which flow from a faulty mechanism are not easily corrected by the 
good will of individuals and that finally the good will of individuals, and 
more particularly of collectives, is never perfect enough to guarantee justice. 
When religious individualism relates itself to bourgeois individualism it 
falsifies the human and the social problem. For the expression of indi- 
viduality is a final achievement of the human spirit and not its total life. 
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At its base human personality is woven into the woof and warp of social 
institutions and situations, conditioned by social and historic circumstances 
and the victim and tool of social mechanisms. It is only at the apex that 
the human psyche rises to an individuality which transcends society. 

It is obvious therefore that the ultimate truths of the Christian reli- 
gion cannot justify themselves in such a day as this if the Christian mes- 
sage is not made relevant to the desperate situation in which the con- 
temporary man stands in his social situation. That could be done in many 
ways. I will refer to only one example. The Christian analysis of human 
motives, and the Christian understanding of the nature of sin could be 
used to throw light upon the motives of men which express themselves in 
the social struggle. It could uncover the hypocrisies and pretensions of the 
privileged classes as typical of the dishonesties which reveal themselves in 
all human expressions of the will to power. But it could also call attention 
to the fact that human actions are partly conditioned by the finitude of the 
human mind so that the social struggle would be mitigated by the prayer 
on both sides, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
The excessive moralism of the Protestant Church has obscured these truer 
insights of the Christian gospel and thus there is little in the gospel of 
the modern church that truly mitigates the social animosities of our day 
or helps our generation to find the way from chaos to a new order. 

In Europe Christianity has been definitely reduced to the proportions 
of an ark which cannot prevent the flood of communistic and nationalistic 
spiritual anarchy. It can only preserve the highest treasures of Christian 
spiritual life in samples of two and two of each species until the floods abate 
and a Mount Ararat arises out of the receding waters. In America the situa- 
tion is not so desperate but not at all hopeful. England still has the best 
opportunity of keeping the eternal truths of the Christian gospel related 
to the immediate struggles of modern society. That is probably due to the 
fact that it has a quasi-Catholic religion and therefore a social form of 
Christianity. As in all Catholicism, this religion is primarily feudal in its 
social expression. But it is only about eighty per cent feudal. The twenty 
per cent, or thereabouts, in the Anglican Church, which is relating the truths 
of the Christian religion to the struggle of modern man for social justice is 
of tremendous significance in modern culture. It has the best chance in 
western civilization of being something more than an ark; of entering 
organically into the creation of a new society. 
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The Sacramental Life 


Joun F. Butter 


S worship mediate or immediate? Or is it both? And if it is both, on 
I what principles are we to relate the two modes in our value-judg- 
ments? These clearly are questions of capital importance to any reli- 
gious man, since on the answer to them depends his whole rationale of 
worship and prayer. Especially today they are questions which ought to 
be raised explicitly, since vague ideas of “the sacramental life” are now 
being widely canvassed. It is coming to be held that there is a specifically 
religious value, the apprehension of God, and that it can, though marked 
off by some specific “note” like “numinousness,” be realized through the 
whole course of life. This doctrine is opposed alike to the famous view 
sponsored by Hume, which makes religion a mere organizing agency for 
the humanistic values,’ and to the other extreme view, that of religious 
asceticism, which entirely rejects the humanistic values, and also to the ordi- 
nary compromise-beliefs, according to which life is in part sacred and in 
part merely secular, or, at a higher level, that life alternates between 
periods of apprehension of God and periods which contain no such appre- 
hension, though they may yet be sacred in the sense that they can be lived 
“as unto the Lord and not unto men.” 


The placing of the religious value has long been an acute problem for 
ethics. It is one of the purposes of ethics to give us a value-calculus which 
will accommodate the various kinds of “goods” according to their worth. 
This task is delicate and difficult even when only the “humanistic” or “secu- 
lar” values are taken into account. For these secular values clash with one 
another: if, for example, you spend an hour in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Fine Arts, you cannot spend the same hour in watching Miss Garbo on 
the films; and, if you have only one hour to spare, you have to decide for 
one of these satisfactions to the exclusion of the other. But in spite of such 


*Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, pp. 176-177 (ed. McEwen): “The proper office of 


religion is to regulate the hearts of men, humanize their conduct, infuse the spirit of order, temperance, 
and obedience. . . . Where it distinguishes itself, and acts as a separate principle over men, it has 
departed from its proper sphere.” Kant, Critique of Judgment, § 89 (p. 393, trans. Bernard), avoids this 
blatant using of God, but equally confines religion to morality. So, of course, do all the Humanists, and 
also many of the Absolutists (cf. C. A. Campbell, Scepticism and Construction, chap. viii, esp. p. 317). 
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rivalries the humanistic values take naturally, on the whole, to neighborly 
living, thanks largely to the psychological fact of satiety; for we are soon 
bored with one satisfaction, and thus the psyche is left free, indeed clamant, 
for some satisfaction of another kind. We cannot endure to gaze at the 
Old Masters all day long; so when we are tired we go to the films. Often, 
of course, more serious sacrifices have to be made, as is exemplified in the 
hard discipline of many artists’ lives: the old school of Russian ballet- 
dancers, we are told, underwent terrible asceticisms for the sake of perfec- 
tion in their art. But with a little luck most of us can get our humanistic 
values working harmoniously together according to some sort of a value- 
calculus, so as to yield a “good life” (x6 ed {7v) with a tolerable semblance 
of unity yet inclusive of a pleasing diversity of goods. 

Upon this genteel society the religious value breaks in with manners 
scandalously abrupt. It will not wait its turn or take its share. It claims 
to be far higher than all the rest: “gustato Spiritu desipit ommis caro.” It 
claims not only that it is far the highest in the value-scale, but that it can 
always be felt as such: it is not a satisfaction of which a man, at least after 
some training, can tire. The result is that the religious value is not content, 
like the rest, to take turns with other values, in composing a whole which is 
better than the unbroken striving after any one value: it must instead 
occupy the whole of a man’s conscious life, or at least so much of that life 
as is possible if certain psychological and moral considerations are taken into 
account. Leaving aside for the moment the questions raised by this proviso 
(they will be dealt with later in the discussion), we see that the problem 
for an ethic which takes into account the religious value cannot be, What 
place is that value to take side by side with the rest? but, Must the other 
values be ejected to make room for it, or can they be made vehicles of it? 
Is it to be accommodated by surrender of the other values, or by “suffusion” 
of them? 

Of course, the entry of religion into life means that certain goods 
(that is, satisfactions which regarded in abstraction are good—like the 
pleasure got from stealing, regarded simply as pleasure, apart from con- 
siderations of its source) are rejected as sin. But this kind of situation is 
not peculiar to value-schemes which include the religious value: the adop- 
tion of any value-scheme whatever involves the rejection as sin of certain 
goods—those goods, namely, which are incompatible with greater goods, 
either in themselves or as candidates for the occupancy of the same par- 
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ticular piece of our time. “Sin” may be defined as “that which impedes 
the attainment of the maximum of good;” and so accordingly there will 
be sin to be rejected on any value-scheme. Accordingly, our special prob- 
lem here is, What is sin, on that value-scheme which adequately includes 
the religious value? On that value-scheme, as on most others, acts which 
are obviously anti-social, such as robbery and lust and all selfishness, are 
clear cases of sin. But how much further shall we find religion taking us? 
Are the claims of the religious value so high that everything but the 
apprehension of that religious value is sin? What of such things as earn- 
ing a living, eating a breakfast, giving to charity, listening to Bach, watch- 
ing a film? What is their moral position? They are not the highest good, 
and prima facie they take up time in such a way that the time so spent can- 
not be used in the apprehension of the highest good. It would seem, then, 
that they must either be ejected as impeding the highest good, or a 
minimum of them accepted in a grudging way as being necessary means or 
conditions of the attainment of the highest good. 

Or is there a via tertia, provided by the theory of “the sacramental 
life”? Can the humanistic values be media, sacraments, of the grace and 
presence of God? And can they mediate this, the highest good, in such a 
manner and degree that this mediate presence is no less valuable than the 
immediate? For if there is an immediate apprehension of God, and the 
apprehension of him in media is lower than this, then we are back again in 
the old position of having to eject or begrudge. 


In any enquiry as to the spiritual life we should consult the mystics, 
who are the specialists in it. This does not mean that we need follow them 
blindly, for specialists are often wrong; but we should at least examine 
their experience and their doctrine. In regard to our present problem, we 
find a division among the mystics. Some of them maintain that there is an 
immediate worship of God, which is the highest good: some seek God “in 
the creatures,” and ask no more. This division is not sharp, partly for 
philosophical reasons which will emerge as our enquiry proceeds, partly 
because of the almost universal influence among the mystics of the pseudo- 
Dionysius (who was strongly of the first group, and therefore clouds the 
doctrine of such of the second group as he influences), and partly because 
most of the mystics, to the great annoyance of such of their readers as are 
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at all tidy-minded, have little objection to self-contradiction.? But, 
roughly, the division is there. The first school, whom I will call the “im- 
mediatists,” includes the majority; it is represented in a fairly extreme 
form by Saint John of the Cross. The “mediatists” include the Franciscans, 
but are perhaps most consistently represented by Thomas Traherne.* 


° 7 . . . . . - . . - 


Let us first examine the immediatist logic. The first premise is, “God 
can be apprehended in and by himself.” Let us temporally grant this, so 
that we may see where it leads us. The next premise is, “The immediate 
apprehension of God is higher than the mediate.” Let us grant this also 
for the time being, on the strength of the testimony of the majority of the 
mystics, given under such forms as the doctrines of “the degrees of con- 
templation” and “the Two Eyes of the Soul.”* From these it follows that 
“The immediate apprehension of God is the highest religious good.” 
From this, and from the conviction—which comes naturally enough to the 
religious, though there are, as we shall see, difficulties about duty—that 
“The highest religious good is higher than the highest secular good,” comes 
the conclusion that “The immediate apprehension of God is the highest 
good.” So far, I think, the logic is, granted the premises, irrefragable. 

The conclusion for practice, which seems prima facie deducible from 
this, and which often has been supposedly deduced from it, is that “The 
immediate apprehension of God is the only good.” If the highest is within 
our grasp, is it not waste of time at the least, is it not indeed folly and sin, 
to care at all for the lesser goods? They may indeed in some inferior sense 


"It is difficult to interpret the evidence in the mystics on this problem, since, as we shall see, the 
immediatist may recognize the necessity, for practical life under mortal conditions, of mediate experiences. 
Hence he may speak on two planes, that of ideal and that of fact; and hence much of the self-contradic- 
tion may be more apparent than real. Even thus, much real self-contradiction seems to remain: for 
example, cf. A Kempis, De Im. Chr., Il. i. §, III. xxxi, with II. iv. 3; and even Traherne once (Centuries 
of Meditation, iv. 81) quotes a highly immediatistic passage with approval. Perhaps the worst case of 
muddle is in Richard Rolle. He has extreme immediatistic passages (for example, The Fire of Love, I. 
xiii, xxi, xxii, xxviii (esp. p. 118 (ed. Comper), “Truly no earthly thing pleases him that truly loves 
Christ, for by the greatness of love all passing things seem foul”), side by side with lovely Traherne-like 
teaching (for example, op. cit., I. xix, esp. p. 87 (ed. cit.), xxiii imit., p. 99 (ed. cit.), xxv fin., and The 
Mending of Life, xii ad fin., p. 241 (ed. cit.). 

* On the psychology of this dichotomy wv. Stratton, The Psychology of the Religious Life, chaps. 

*The writings of most mystics are crammed with expressions of such doctrines. Occasionally, how- 
ever, an alternative view seems to have been held, namely, that “There is no mediate experience of God.” 
This seems to have been the doctrine of Saint John of the Cross in one of his moods; cf. The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel, II. viii. Tit., “No creature, no knowledge, comprehensible by the understanding, can 
subserve as proximate means of union with God.” If this is substituted for the premise in the text, it 
will of course yield the same conclusion a fortiori. For this reason, and also because the view can really 
be rejected offhand by intuition, it will be ignored in the rest of this Essay. But it is interesting as an 
expression of the extreme of immediatism. 
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be goods, in so far as beauty and charity remain better than lechery and 
drunkenness:® but for us, say the immediatists, they are not, in any impor- 
tant sense, goods at all, for they take time and energy that could and should 
be spent upon a higher aim—* 


“The love of God, which loathing brings 
Of this vile world and these gay-seeming things.” 


If we have tasted the immediate sweetness of God, can lesser delights have 
any savor for us? How dare we dally with the maids, when we have come 
to be wooers of Penelope? Or, in the more Christian metaphor, if Mary’s 
is the better part, must we not desert the kitchen and sit at the Master’s 
feet? 

Citation here is superfluous, for the writings of the mystics are full 
of such sentiments. Such is the logic of the monk, and yet more of the 
recluse. The remorseless carrying out of this logic, without a thought for 
collateral considerations, is seen (as nearly as anywhere; for probably it is 
never found in its purity) in the various forms of Quietism—most notori- 
ously in the murderous prayers of the Blessed Angela of Foligno.’ 

Of course these extreme instances shock the modern conscience: they 
are opposed alike to our natural ethical sense, to the example of Christ,*® and 
to the discoveries of the deepest mystics. Nor do they in fact even follow 
logically from the premise that “The immediate apprehension of God is 
the highest good.” For this does not prove the immediate apprehension of 
God to be the sole good. It does prove that any other goods admitted into 
the value-calculus must not hinder the attainment of the maximum of the 
immediate apprehension of God by ourselves and by others;° but it does 
not prove that this social end is to be attained by our personal grasping at 


* And even this was denied by the extremer Quietists. 

*Cf. Underhill, Mysticism, pp. 255, 265. 

"Cf. ibid., pp. 260-261, for this and another example; and James, The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, p. 352; and for Eastern examples Underwood, Conversion, Christian and Non-Christian, p. 268, and 
Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 109. Contrast the passage of the Bhagavad Gifa cited in Stratton, 
The Psychology of the Religious Life, p. 170. 

* Christ’s teaching on the duty of duty is clear and constant: he also taught its sacredness (Matt. 25. 
40). For his attitude toward the other humanistic values there is little evidence, as is shown by the gross 
over-working in popular theology of Matt. 6. 26-30—unless we can include Ox. Pap. 1, Logion 5 (Evelyn 
White, Saying x), “Wherever any man raises a stone or cleaves wood, there I am,” and Ox. Pap. 654 
(Evelyn White, Saying ii), about the birds, beasts, and fishes “drawing” us. But on the whole Coe’s saying 
about Jesus is true, “It was the manward bond, not the natureward bond, that controlled his thinking” 
(The Psychology of Religion, p. 213). 

*It does not strictly prove even this, since we can conceive that, for a world to have the maximum 
enjoyment of the highest good, it might have to purchase this at such a price that if it had less enjoy- 
ment of the highest good it would yet have a greater sum of good on the whole. But this refinement 
may be disregarded, since in any real discussion it would doubtless be left sine patreno. 
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the maximum for ourselves, or even by our aiming at this good, either for 
ourselves or for others, only by the method of isolation and direct seeking. 

Reflection, indeed, shows that there are four kinds of situation in 
which, even on immediatist principles, mediate experience of God must 
be admitted: 

(i) In the first stages of contemplation. It is an empirical fact of psy- 
chology that if the “Ninth Rock” is to be reached the others must needs 
be traversed. No mystic claims that (except possibly by a rare dispensation 
from God) the soul can leap directly from immersion in the things of sense 
into immediate apprehension of the Godhead. The atmosphere of heaven 
is rare; the spirit must be gently inured to its new climate. And so it must 
use vocal prayer, images, holy thoughts, the sacraments of the church, and 
such-like, even if they are but “the rind of the spiritual life,” in order to 
bring itself to that state in which it shall be able to win and to bear the 
immediate vision of glory.”® 

(ii) It is psychologically impossible for the mystic to remain indefi- 
nitely on the highest level. Some would say that after a time the special 
gift of God is withdrawn, others that the spirit tires and the pent-up 
energies of the body increase, until the lower self at last is strong enough 
to reassert its sway. Whatever be the cause, it is notorious that the direct 
vision cannot last for more than about an hour. So generally the mystic 
must, if he is to experience God at all, experience him mediately.” 

(iti) Not only may media be used when we need them for ourselves, 
but they must be used as part of the helping of others in the religious life. 
Some of the mystics have understood this; they have not all felt morally 
able to go and live as hermits, the life in which their own religious impulses 
would best be satisfied; some of them have understood that other men 
must be instructed, the services of the church must be given to the layfolk, 
all kinds of religious duties must be done. They have discovered that in 
the doing of these duties God can be found, found truly, but (say the im- 
mediatists) less perfectly than in the immediate vision: nevertheless they 


* Admitted even by, for example, Saint John of the Cross, op. cit., II. xv, xvii. 7. In the Theologia 
Germanica, xiii (trans. Winkworth: xii in the London ed. of 1646), Tauler is quoted against the practice 
of “some men at the present time, who take leave of types and symbole too soon, before they have 
drawn out all the truth and instruction contained therein.” Cf. Molinos, Spiritual Guide, p. 119 (in the 
1897 Philadelphia reprint of the 1699 trans. from the Italian); and the Hindu mystic quoted by Under- 
hill, op. cit., p. 251. ; 

4 Admitted by, for example, A Kempis, op. cét., II. i. 4 (though only in connection with meditation 
on Christ). Saint Teresa regarded half an hour as the normal and proper duration of an ecstasy (Leuba, 
The Psychology ef Religious Mysticism, pp. 166-7; cf. Pratt, The Religious Coxsciousness, p. 421). 
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realize that the immediate vision must be sacrificed by the individual in 
order that others may attain to that highest good, or at least to the highest 
religious good of which they are capable.” 

(iv) Also the ordinary duties of life must be fulfilled. The perform- 
ance of these duties may be justified on the immediatist hypothesis in either 
of two ways. One is to say that the smooth maintenance of the ordinary 
social relationships is a necessary means to the maximum of direct vision of 
God to be enjoyed within society. This would have to be proved empiri- 
cally, and the proof might be difficult. However, on this hypothesis the 
simplicity of the immediatist formula is maintained. The other way is to 
emend this formula to read, ““The highest good is the immediate apprehen- 
sion of God, under the condition that the will of God in other respects has 
been fulfilled.” This, I suppose, is what most mystics would say on the 
point if challenged, and it seems reasonable enough: however, it introduces 
certain complexities into the mystic theory of value. 

The culminative effect of these four intrusions of the mediate experi- 
ence will be to give it a considerable place in life, even on the immediatist 
hypothesis. If these intrusions be allowed, and the eccentricities of hermits 
and Quietists be accordingly avoided, I think we have a theory of value for 
the religious life which is coherent and practicable and which does not shock 
any of our essential convictions. The highest good, the direct vision, will 
be sought, on this theory, whenever duty and weakness do not prevent: but 
when these do break in, then the duty will be made sacramental, or our 
tired spirits, unable any longer to seek God directly, will find him mediated 
in those lower goods to which they are compelled to sink. This I take to 
be the value-scheme by which the majority of the mystics have worked, 
more or less consciously: and I think it is consistent and practicable and not 
obviously unsound. 

I do not myself like it. My value-judgments are such that I feel 


™ Admitted, for example, in Theol. Germ., xxvi (xxv). Also by Saint Francis (Little Flowers, xvi)— 
but the fact that such a man ever had doubts on the matter unfortunately reveals the medieval mind. 
Cf., however, the lovely story in Tauler, Serm. xxxiv (quoted by Rufus Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
p. 272), “One day the Lord offered to kiss a Friend of God with a kiss of divine love. The Friend 
replied: ‘I do not want to have it, for the joy of it would flood my heart so that I should lose con- 
sciousness, and then I could no longer serve Thee.’?” And indeed all the greater mystics have emerged 
into an “active” period, in which they have realized that there is little virtue in “tending God’s head and 
neglecting his feet”; so that Hocking is right in saying (The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 
p. 363) that the mystic is “the most vehement propagandist in history.” (Perhaps, however, we in this 
generation underestimate the social service of the recluse. Thus it may be that, for a few, “professional 
sainthood” {s a thoroughly moral form of life, because by it a section of the popular mind may be im- 
pressed with the supremacy of the spiritual.) 
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something wrong in regarding beauty, truth, and goodness as mere means 
or stop-gaps or impositions. But my value-judgments, I admit, may be 
wrong: they may even be a cloak for my shrinking from the spiritual 
asceticism which is involved in the acceptance of immediatism. I do not 
myself see why the immediate vision of God should rank higher than the 
mediate: but many mystics who have experienced both seem to judge that 
it should.** The immediatist doctrine certainly cannot be reconciled with 
the ordinary educated Christian’s attitude to culture: but this attitude may 
be wrong. I am not sure that the alleged state of direct vision can be 
defended psychologically:"* but perhaps the defense can be made adequate. 
In short, the immediatist’s case does not convince me, and I can see many 
promising lines of attack upon it: but, if it is presented in the form worked 
out above, I could not at present offer any complete and formal refutation 
of it. 





Let us now consider the mediatist. To him all things speak of God. 
He sees the sky not as mere sky, not even as mere beautiful sky, but as a 
beautiful thing whose infinite sweep of beauty brings a sense of the grandeur 
of God. In the green newness of spring he feels the stirring life of God. 
The birds sing God’s praise to him. When his soul is wrapped in the sight 
of the dawn, it is not only beauty to which he thrills, but the sacredness of 
a Presence who comes in the beauty. Few cultivate this sense as deliber- 
ately as did Thomas Traherne; but most religious folk have felt some 
visitations of it, in times when— 


“Suddenly, we know not how, a sound 
Of living streams, an odor, a flower crowned 
With dew, a lark upspringing from the sod, 
And we awake. O joy and deep amaze, 
Beneath the everlasting hills we stand, 
We hear the voices of the morning seas, 
And earnest prophesyings in the land, 
While from the open heaven leans forth at gaze 
The encompassing great cloud of witnesses.””*® 
“1 have myself had only two experiences that could be called mystical (in the ordinary sense)—one 
at “conversion” and one in a country lane in the glory of an autumn morning. Neither of them could be 
interpreted immediatistically. (I intrude this piece of autobiography so that the reader may know from 
how much, or how little, personal experience I am speaking—which is an important consideration in a 
discussion on a subject like the present, where so much in a writer’s treatment is apt to depend, in the 
main unconsciously, on his own psychology.) 
“YV., especially, Leuba, passim. 
“ From Edward Dowden’s sonnet Awakening, quoted in Rufus Jones, op. cit., pp. xxiv-xxv. There 
is a large collection of other examples in Underhill, op. cit., pt. II, chap. iv, sec. 2, and p. 260. 
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The implications of such experiences form the intellectual position of 
the mediatist. Just what this position is will become clearer if I mention 
some of the positions which it is not. For there are certain views to which 
it bears some resemblance, into which I admit that it has often lapsed, into 
which it may blend by degrees, and from which it cannot always, in par- 
ticular cases, be distinguished: but if we are to do justice to it, we must 
recognize that it is in principle different from these views, and must not 
load it with their errors or with the burden of their defense. 

(i) It is not pantheism. It indeed stresses the universal immanence 
of God, but in the sense that all things can mediate God, not that all things 
are God. 

(ii) It does not fall into the opposite error (opposite, as based on an 
excess of transcendentalism ), the childish view that “everything holds a little 
moral for us all.” To the mediatist Nature and life are not a magnified 
Sunday school of the inferior type; they are trysting-places with God. For 
him the things of sense do not point in an edificatory way to a God beyond 
them: God is suffused as a sacred Presence over them.”® 

(iii) Yet this does not involve that the mediatist denies or fails to 
experience the personality of God. When we find an artist in his picture, 
it is not some nebulous characteristic that we find, but a person. 

(iv) Mediatism is not a mere Nature-mysticism. This is so partly 
because the media are not only Nature (in the sense of creation apart from 
man), but also duty and truth, problems and thoughts and persons, and 
such-like; and partly because, to a Christian worshiper, these are media 
between God and a mind whose idea of God is formed by the revelation of 
the Cross, and so induce an ecstasy which is not a mere jubilation in soulless 
being, but which centers round doctrines, austere, yet warm with personal- 
ity, as to the nature of God and man.” 

(v) Following up this thought, we can add that mediatism does not 
express or involve any shallow optimism. The mediatist does not live in 
a whirl of Walt Whitmanesque “heartiness,” or in a perpetual mood of 
“God’s in his heaven—all’s right with the world”—-states that must be 


* Cf. a sentence from the Spectator’s review of the first edition of Traherne, op. cit., “A clod shall 
not only point him to the divine, which may happen to the moralist, but shall be seen as in itself divine, 
which is the privilege of the saint.” Yet Traherne himself sometimes lapses into various moralistic 
justifications for his delight in creation; cf., for example, op. cét., ii, 28, 34, 64, 68, 78, 84-87, 94. 

7 Even Saint John of the Cross allows (not altogether consistently) that the Sacred Humanity is the 
one external thing which must not be deliberately forgotten (op. cit., III. i. 12-14, xiv. 1). Traherne 


. clinches the matter in a phrase, “He that delights not in Love makes vain the universe” (op. cit., ii, 65; 


cf. the whole of 62-69). 
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condemned, condemned even with anger, by any sensitive and honest man 
who looks at this mixed world as it is."* The search for the mediated God 
will indeed win for us experiences in which we shall find God along with a 
great outburst of new life in our spirits. His peace and power will come 
to us as we think over our problems in his presence. We shall see his 
beautiful and glad life in all the growing and moving things, his peace in 
the still waters and the stars, his glory in the mountain range; and in appre- 
hension of his world we may enter into something of the creative joy in 
which he fashioned it.” But we shall’also meet him as we meditate upon 
his Cross. And we shall feel his Cross in us as we learn the meaning of 
sonship and brotherhood: we shall see his Cross repeated around us in the 
sufferings of his creatures. Thomas Traherne was deeply right in his lyric 
delight in God’s creation: but Margery Kempe of Lynn was also deeply 
right in her sadder insight— 


“When she saw the Crucifix, or if she saw a man had a wound, or if a man 
beat a child before her, or smote a horse or another beast with a whip, if she might 
see or hear it, she thought she saw our Lord beaten or wounded, like as she saw the 
man or the beast.””° 


*Cf. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 84-87. 

* On this point it is interesting to contrast Saint John of the Cross (passim; for example, op. cit., 
III. xxi. 9, “No pen can describe, no words can express, the nature and extent of the misery that results 
from rejoicing in natural grace and beauty;” cf. xiv, xix), with Traherne (passim; for example, op. cit., 
i. 12, and i. 25, “Can you take too much joy in your Father’s works?” and the passages quoted at the end 
of this Essay). Yet perhaps there is less real difference between them than appears on the surface. Saint 
John allows that, after joy in and possession of the creatures is renounced, the true joy and possession is 
gained (op. cit., III. xix. 3): Traherne, in spite of his eudaimonist ethics, constantly insists on the need 
of selflessness for the gaining of the true “possession of the world” (cf. citation and references in 
Note 17 supr.). 

For an attempt to formulate a criterion to distinguish this religious joy in Nature from the secular 
joy in Nature which so closely resembles it and is often confused with it (v. James, op. cit., pp. 251-253), 
cf. my article, “Psychology and the ‘Numinous,’” in Journal of Religion, xiii. 4 (Oct., 1933). 

*In Gardner, The Cell of Self-Knowledge, p. 54. Cf. ibid., p. 55, and the beautiful passage of 
Tauler, in Underhill, op. cit., pp. 267-268. (I am not sure that the passage of Traherne [op. cit., i. 86], 
quoted to this effect along with the passage from Margery Kempe in Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, 
ii, p. 190, really does express this same doctrine, in its context.) 

Clearly, if pain and evil are to be sacramental in a Christian way, it must be in Margery Kempe’s 
way, that is, by making them the vehicles of “the fellowship of his sufferings.” There is a sub-Christian 
alternative, unfortunately taken by Traherne (following or in company with Tertullian, Peter Lombard, 
Humbert de Saint Romans, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Saint Bernardino of Siena, Jonathan Edwards, and 
Samuel Hopkins [cf. the references and lurid quotations in Dearmer, The Legend of Hell, pp. 33-36, 43, 
89-90, and Héffding, The Philosophy of Religion, note 107]), of direct rejoicing in Hell and the 
destruction of the wicked—a doctrine that rightly arouses the disgust of his discoverer and publisher 
(Introd., op. cit., pp. xxvii-xxviii). But it must be remembered that such is the only view of Hell pos- 
sible to one who misses Margery Kempe’s view of evil, and that this sounder view itself has philosophical 
difficulties, especially when it is applied to eternal punishment—difficultics which may well account for so 
many good men missing or rejecting it. 

This problem, we may here add, brings out noticeably the more fundamental and more far-reaching 
problem as to the manner of the suffusion of the various humanistic experiences by the divine. This 
problem cannot be gone into without expounding a complete ethic: it is sufficient here to note that the 
discussion above shows that beauty and pain are suffused in quite different modes. 
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At times our experience will be to “rejoice in the Lord”; at other times we 
must learn something of “the fellowship of his sufferings.” And it may 
perhaps be that there is a higher stage of synthesis to be won, some state of 
sobered joy and comforted sorrow, including these elements yet above 
them, some poise of soul in which life is seen in all its aspects, and the 
meaning of the whole is grasped.” Be that as it may, a mediated experi- 
ence of God is no mere luxuriating in a “spiritualized” pleasure: it brings 
into our experience all the aspects of the glad but stricken nature of God. 

(vi) Finally, neither mediated communion in general, nor yet the 
“synthetic” state suggested immediately above, are to be identified with the 
so-called “unitative life.”*? For, even if we set aside the psychological 
objections to the validity of this state as a really religious experience, and 
grant it its own maximum claims, still it appears, on its own showing, to 
find God only along with duty, and to be indifferent otherwise to the things 
of the senses, both in themselves and as media. 

If mediate communion is understood in the ways and with the pro- 
visos indicated, then I think that again we have a consistent theory of the 
devotional life, in the view that we should seek for the maximum appre- 
hension of God suffused over the apprehensions of our humanistic goods. 


However, if this is to be true in any complete sense, it must be under 
the further condition that the immediate experience of God is impossible. 
For if the immediate experience is possible, then, as we saw above in the 
course of our examination of the immediatist re the mediate experi- 
ence is largely invalidated. 

Admittedly it is not completely invalidated. The controversy between 
mediatists and immediatists is not over when Augustine’s praise of the crea- 


tures as “footprints of the uncreated wisdom” is parried by John Smith’s 


™T refer to such a state of soul as seems to be described in Little Flowers of Saint Francis, viii, or by 
Margery Kempe, in The Cell of Self-Knowledge, p. §5, Saint Catherine of Siena, ibid., p. 44, and Tra- 
herne, op. cit., i. 58-60, 86, iv. 91. One cannot feel so sure about Saint Teresa’s “Suffering alone, from 
now on, can make life supportable to me,” or Mme. Guyon’s “wound full of delight.” The “mystical ill- 
health” (Underhill, op. cé#., p. 73) is a different matter both from these strange yearnings and from 
the authentic “fellowship of His sufferings”—that is, in itself; for it can be made sacramental. Perhaps 
the best formulization of the true “synthetic” state is in Mr. Middleton Murry’s doctrine of “acceptance.” 

* Described by Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, chap. xix; described and justified by Underhill, 
op. cit., pt. ii, chap. x; denied by Hocking, in of. cit., pp. 255-256, 394-395; and by Bennett, A Philosophi- 
cal Study of Mysticism, p. 37, with authority from Plotinus, Saint John of the Cross, Walter Hilton, and 
Richard Rolle (It is not clear why Bennett says Rolle is here opposed to the others); and by Theol. 
Germ., viii (ed. 1646). Cf. Leuba, The Psychology of Religious Mysticism, pp. 176-177 (Saint Teresa), 
179 (Poulain), 190 (Delacroix). 
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“We need not search for his footprints in Nature, when we can behold his 
face in ourselves,” or Plato’s “The true order of going or being led by 
another to the things of love, is to use the beauties of the earth as steps 
along which he mounts upwards for the sake of that other beauty,” by Saint 
Bernard’s “Quid opus est scalis tenenti jam solium?”™ We have seen 
above that even for the highest contemplatives the “ladders” still have their 
needful use. But there remains a great difference of direction and emphasis. 
If there is no immediate experience of God, then we shall rest content at 
that level on which we find him through our thoughts and our fellows and 
all his creation. We shall not, like the Curé d’Ars, hesitate to smell a rose 
for fear of sin. We shall give ourselves freely to the rapture of God in 
nature, with no reserve in our minds save the consciousness that such experi- 
ences must be controlled by our need to find God in a full variety of diverse 
experiences, and limited by our duty to our fellows. We shall give our- 
selves to it (under the general control of our ethic), not mortify or suspect 
it as a mere second-best, enjoy it, not use it in an external kind of way as a 
middle state to be transcended as soon as we are able. But if we hold to 
the immediatist hypothesis, we shall grudge the time given to such experi- 
ences; they will all be either mere imposed duties or mere psychological 
necessities—means of grace indeed, but means of a grace inferior to that on 
which our hearts are set. 

To some extent this attitude can be avoided, if we suppose that the 
mediate vision is all that we can attain by our own efforts, but that the im- 
mediate vision is given at times by God—given spontaneously, without our 
seeking and without any regard to our seeking. On this view (whose 
theology I will not pause to criticize) the immediate vision still holds its 
supreme place, but the mediate vision is all that we can seek, and may 
therefore be sought without any duty of straining beyond it. This view 
may well provide a useful rule-of-thumb for the devotional lives of busy 
people. But it does not completely solve our problem here, since those 
who have given any large proportion of their time to “personal religion” 
have reported that, even if the supreme experience is completely God- 
given, it can still in some sense be sought, since its coming can in some 
sense be controlled.* It cannot indeed be itself produced by the will, but 
its conditions do lie within our power—the conditions which God (save 


* Quotations from Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 27, and Plato, Symp., 211 C (trans. Jowett). 
“Cf. Pratt, op. cit., pp. 357, 372-373, and Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, ii, pp. 153-154. 
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perhaps for rare dispensations) ordains as necessary to it. If then, say the 
immediatist mystics, we “rest in the creatures,” God will not be able to 
cleave through the barrier which we thus erect willfully between our souls 
and his supreme revelation; but if we strive to “put off the creatures,” 
then the gift of God can break in. The giving is of God, but the reception 
is by our choice, and depends upon our sacrifice of lesser modes of appre- 
hension. We, or at least the professional contemplatives, are therefore 
still left with the duty of suspecting and often struggling against mediate 
communions. 

So far, therefore, as we have yet been able to judge, the immediatist 
view of the religious life, when stated with the provisos insisted on above, 
remains as a possible view. I have said above that I do not like it, but have 
also admitted that no great store can be set even by myself on my likes and 
dislikes in this matter. We are still left, then, with two competing schemes 
of the religious life, the immediatist and the mediatist. Can we at this 
stage find any way of settling between them? 


7 


Not, I think, finally, unless we were first to settle some very deep 
questions. We should have to solve the vast metaphysical problem of the 
immanence and transcendence of God. And we should have to delve deep 
into the psychology of religion, deciding whether there is any valid evi- 
dence that a mera affectio of God ever has been experienced, or any psy- 
chological possibility that it ever could be experienced. 

I cannot here attempt to argue out these vast questions. But I will 
venture, with hesitation, to offer a tentative conclusion on the more special 
problem before us. 

I would begin by suggesting that, even if we assume that God can be 
apprehended immediately, that does not so decisively settle the matter in 
the immediatists’ favor as we have hitherto supposed. For, God’s Essence 
being what it is, creative and expressive, how could mere immediate appre- 
hension of God give us the whole of God, or even the most important 
aspects of him? However much we may know him immediately, there will 
still be aspects of him, perhaps the aspects which are most essential to his 
Being, which we can only know mediately. 

Let me illustrate, partially, from a human analogy. If we are friends 


‘with an artist, it would be strange, and indeed would be destructive of the 
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deepest friendship, if we confined our intercourse to “personal relation- 
ships” (which, by the way, are mainly mediate, if not entirely so) and 
never looked at his pictures, to learn about him in them: Lucrezia, if Brown- 
ing’s portrayal is correct, was a poor wife to Andrea del Sarto. This 
indeed only shows (if the analogy holds) that communion with God must 
include, perhaps only as an inferior part, knowledge of him in his crea- 
tures; since, in the analogy, though to know the artist completely one must 
see and appreciate his pictures, yet that is doubtless not the deepest mode 
of communion with him. Lucrezia knew, or could have known, Andrea 
better, even without looking at his pictures, than did his dealer. But we 
have gained one point, if we have shown that mediate experience is to be 
sought, not as a second-best, apart from which the best can be had, but as a 
necessary part of the best whole, even though perhaps not the highest part. 

We can probably go further than this. If we properly appreciate the 
immanence of God, it strikes us, I think, as more important and wonderful, 
or at the least as being more our concern, than the transcendence. We 
naturally attach more importance to the more dynamic than to the more 
static type of being, and to the God who moves in us than to the God who 
is above us. Accordingly, our deepest instinct assents to the saying which 
Mechthild of Magdeburg thought came to her in a vision from God, 
“Whoso knows and loves the nobleness of My freedom, cannot bear to 
love Me alone, he must also love Me in the creatures,” and to the saying 
of Thomas Traherne, “To live the Life of God is to live to all the Works 
of God.” 

This position still does not entirely solve the problem for us. It may 
still be the case that, if an immediate experience of God is metaphysically 
and psychologically possible, then it and the mediate experience may be 
two modes of communion between which we ought to exercise a “principle 
of alternation” (to borrow Professor Hocking’s phrase and doctrine).”* 
On this view, we should first seek God in his creatures: but here the danger 
is that we tend to lose the sacred in the secular; or, in other words, we may, 
in the intensity of the apprehension of those goods which should be sacra- 
mental, omit to make them sacramental. In order to redress this tendency, 
we must at times seek God by himself, in an experience containing no ele- 
ment which can distract us from him. This experience renews our sense 


* Mechthild quoted in Underhill, op. cit., p. 249; Traherne, op. cit., iii. 13. 
* Hocking, op. cit., chap. xxvii; the doctrine is beautifully worked out in Bennett, op. cit., chap. ii; 


ef. also Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 28. 
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for God; and we can then go back to the world, and find him there afresh. 
Our whole spiritual life thus becomes a systole and diastole, a chain of 
alternations between two types of experience; “gyranms gyrando vadit 
Spiritus.” This view asserts the immediatist hypothesis,” which we have 
seen cause to doubt, though not to reject: however, it preserves, or can be so 
stated as to preserve, the higher value of the mediate experience, which we 
have just shown to be probable. 


This enquiry may be said, I think, to have clarified the alternatives 
between which our choice for the spiritual life must lie. But it has not been 
able to offer any final directions for the choice, since it has refused to com- 
mit itself to any answers to certain great questions which underlie it. Any 
practical conclusion that may now be offered is therefore tentative in the 
extreme. Perhaps we may say that there have emerged philosophical and 
psychological considerations which make it probable that the mediate experi- 
ence of God is no lower than any immediate experience that there may 
be, and is far more easily validated. If this is so, then the safest plan for 
the human soul is to cease to strain for escape “above the creatures,” and 
instead to seek God unreservedly in a “sacramental life.” 

The deepest word, if this conclusion is correct, is not with Saint 


Augustine— 


“If to any the tumult of the flesh were hushed; hushed the images of earth, 
of waters and of air; hushed also the poles of heaven; yea, were the very soul to be 
hushed to herself, and by not thinking on self to surmount self; hushed all dreams 
and imaginary revelations, every tongue and every sign; if all transitory things 
were to be hushed utterly . . . ; if, when their speech had gone out they should 
suddenly hold their peace, and to the ear which they had aroused to their Maker, he 
himself should speak, alone, not by them, but by himself . . . 3; could this be 
continued, and all disturbing visions of whatever else be withdrawn, and this one 
ravish and absorb, and wrap up its beholder amid these inward joys, so that life 
might ever be like that one moment of understanding, which but now we sighed 
after; were not this Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord?” 


The deeper teaching is that of Thomas Traherne— 


““Wouldst thou love God alone? God alone cannot be beloved. He cannot 
be loved with a finite love, because He is infinite. Were He beloved alone, His love 
would be limited. He must be loved in all with an illimited love, even in all His 
doings, in all His friends, in all His creatures. Everywhere in all things thou 


: TI do not mean to deny that the “principle of alternation” may have other applications which do not 
involve the assertion of this hypothesis, 
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must meet His love. . . . To enjoy communion with God is to abide with Him 
in the fruition of His Divine and Eternal Glory, in all His attributes, in all His 
thoughts, in all His creatures. . . . All these therefore particularly ought to be 
near us, and to be esteemed by us as our riches; being those delectable things that 
adorn the house of God which is Eternity; and those living fountains, from whence 
we suck forth the streams of joy, that everlastingly overflow to refresh our souls. 
. . . All things were made to be yours, and you were made to prize them accord- 
ing to their value: which is your office and duty, the end for which you were created, 
and the means whereby you enjoy. The end for which you were created, is that by 
prizing all that God hath done, you may enjoy yourself and Him in Blessedness.” 


Or as Rabindranath Tagore has it, in one of his loveliest lyrics— 


“Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the embrace of freedom 


in a thousand bonds of delight. 

“Thou ever pourest for me the fresh draught of thy wine of various colors 
and fragrance, filling this earthen vessel to the brim. 

“My world will light its hundred different lamps with thy flame and place 


them before the altar of thy temple. 
“No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The delights of sight and 


hearing will bear thy delight. 
“Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination of joy, and all my desires 


ripen into fruits of love.”* 


Even though discussior. as to the exact rationale of “grand mysticism” 
may at first seem quite out of the circle of “live issues” for today, surely we 
have now reached a conclusion which is not without its bearing on the 
spiritual life of the ordinary modern believer. For I think we have done 
something to explain the nature of the “sacramental life,” and to justify 
its claim to be the key and consummation of religion. 


* Augustine, Confessions, ix. 10, trans. by Pusey and Bridges in Bridges, The Spirit of Man, no. 32. 
Cf. ébid., nos. 37 and 54, and Theol. Germ. vii, fin.. Traherne, op. cit., i. 72, iii. 100, i. 12. Cf. passim, 
and esp. ii. 6, 14, iii. 84, 86, iv. 9, 69. Tagore, Gitanjali, no. 73. V. also Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, chap. 
on “Natural Supernaturalism” (“This fair universe is in very deed the star-domed city of God; through 
every star, through every grass-blade, and most through every living soul, the glory of a present God still 
beams”); Mary Webb’s poem, The Vision, and the French medieval story, Our Lady’s Tumbler (of which 
Anatole France has a modern version, Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, published in L’Etui de Nacre). 

Perhaps we may find this same doctrine in Scripture: 1 Tim. 4. 4-5, “For every creature of God is 
good, and nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving: for it is sanctified through the 
word of God and prayer.” Is it unfair to lift these words out of their context of polemic against 
certain specific Gnostic asceticisms, and regard them as fundamentally bearing the meaning of the doc- 
trine which I have tried to express? Cf. Rom. 14. 6, Phil. 4. 8. On this and on all other problems 
raised here, Dr. K. E. Kirk, The Vision of God, has invaluable discussions. 

One may add that possibly even the real meaning of the Incarnation is to be sought along these lines. 
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The Modern Approach to Evangelism 


Hucu Tuomson Kerr 


R. CHESTERTON has said that there are two ways of getting 
M home. One is to stay there, the other is to walk around the 
whole world till you come back to the same place. In like 
manner there are home staying and world wandering ministers. There are 
those who have always stayed at home. They have never been troubled 
about what lies beyond the horizon. They have never listened long to the 
call of the mysterious, the numinous, the unexplored. They, have closed 
their minds on doubt and have been satisfied with the faith of their fathers 
and with what they received in the theological seminary. On the other 
hand, there are those who have traveled far and perhaps are still traveling. 
They have wandered over the fields of physics and psychology and searched 
the heavens. They have watched the sky at night, dreaming and question- 
ing concerning the origin of light. They have tried to work their way 
through the mazes of economics and sociology and in the end they come 
home over the long road. They are like the young scholar preacher of the 
Bonnie Briar Bush, whose wanderings perplexed the saints, but whose 
cause was championed by the Scotch elder whose heart was clear though his 
head was clouded. “I?ll no deny that he aft gangs far afield when he’s on 
his travels, but ye’ll acknowledge that he gaithers mony treasures and he 
aye comes back to Christ.” 

It is indeed to Christ we all come. He has what the biologists call 
“survival value,” and, as Harnack says, “The gospel is Jesus Christ.” In 
the effort to define what is really distinctive about Christianity that fact is 
becoming more and more clear. Any minister who wants a nice discussion 
with his laymen can have it in a moment by asking the question—What is 
distinctive in the Christian faith? Wherein does Christianity differ from 
the best that is in the non-Christian religions? The attempt has often been 
made and has often failed. It was made, for example, in the philosophical 
and theological discussion of the Layman’s Missionary Report and the 
answer given was that from the treasury of thought, in which all religions 
have a common stake, Christianity proffers a selection which is unique. I 
‘do not think that the originality of Christianity is dependent on the selec- 
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tion of any array of spiritual truths. I think it is dependent upon the 
originality that is in Christ himself. The eminent Jewish scholar, Mr. 
Montefiore, points to at least one valuable distinction. He says that the 
idea of a God who receives the penitent is not new, but that the conception 
of a God who goes out to seek the penitent, to retrieve the lost, is something 
new. In other words, that is to say that God, revealed in Jesus Christ— 
the Saviour of men, the Redeemer of men, the Salvager of the lost—is the 
thing that is essentially new in Christianity. 

This is the flaming idea that is at the heart of Christianity. On the 
human side the church is an organization, and an organization is built around 
an idea. Whenever you get an idea you get a fellowship, a fraternity, an 
organization, a society. All such human institutions are built around an 
idea. A young American gets an idea about the isolation of aluminum, and 
immediately a group of men gathers around him in a fellowship and they 
create a great industrial organization. A young Canadian gets an idea that 
you can speak over a wire to a friend hundreds of miles away, and around 
him gathers a fellowship and in time a commercial organization is created. 
A young Italian lays hold of the idea that you can speak without the aid of 
a wire, and around him gathers a fellowship of believers and an organiza- 
tion is formed of men who believe in that idea. A young woman gets the 
idea that the wounded upon the battlefield may be separated from the 
dead, and around her is gathered a group of believers and by and by the 
Red Cross comes into being. A group of obscure Jews lay hold of an idea 
—the strangest of all ideas that has ever come to the mind of man—the 
idea that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world, and around that idea or around Christ himself there gathers a 
fellowship of believers and an organization known as the church is formed. 
It is the simplest of all organizations. It is a fellowship of believers, and 
where two or three are gathered together in the name of Christ there you 
have achurch. The vital question is—How can we mediate this idea? The 
important evangelistic issue is—How can we mediate Jesus Christ to men? 
Each age must face this question anew and find for itself the technique by 
which that truth can be transmitted. 

Jesus himself faced that difficulty on the threshold of his public min- 
istry. I take it that this is the meaning of his temptation. The problem 
which he faced in the wilderness, after the consciousness of his divine endow- 
ment, was just this: “How can I get my message across to men? How can 
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I transmit to the men of my generation the meaning of my life and revela- 
tion?” He knew their condition, their economic poverty, their narrow and 
burdened lives, their credulous superstition, their hunger after the magical, 
their eagerness to see the spectacular, their burning desire for political 
reform, the urgency of their demand for a social emancipator; and the 
question rose in his mind—What can I do? Shall I feed the hungry bodies 
of men and become an economic and social philanthropist? Shall I satisfy 
the demand for some magical, miraculous interposition of power? Shall 
I bring in by compulsion, by force, a new social system and a new civilization 
based upon justice? We know what his answer was. In the background of 
his thought we hear him say, “Man shall not live by bread alone,” and then 
we see the shadow of a mighty cross and we see him setting out in the way 
of his great redemption that led him straight to Calvary and to his corona- 
tion. From everything else and from every inducement he turned to the 
way of love. Love unto the uttermost for all men, at all times, in all ages. 

This same question of mediating the gospel to men made Saint Paul’s 
life an agony. I say that it made his life an agony. How else can you inter- 
pret such a saying as this: “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” And so 
he changed his method and his technique again and again. Unto the Jews 
he became a Jew. To them that were under the law he became as under 
the law. To the weak he became weak. To the Greek he became a Greek. 
He became all things to all men in order that he might by all means save 
some. 

He was always making his approach to men on their warm side. Some- 
times he entered through the door of the Old Testament Scriptures. He 
found his fellow Jews warm in their loyalty to the prophets and constantly 
in their synagogues he drew upon the teaching of the Scriptures, quoting to 
them the great passages which had been lighted up for him by the face of 
Christ. When he approached people who knew nothing about the Hebrew 
Scriptures but were pagan in their faith, he began on a lower level but 
always kept to the warm side of paganism. To the people of Lystra he 
said: “We also are men of like passions with you, and preach unto you that 
ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God, which made heaven, 


and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein: who in times past 
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suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless he left not 
himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with good and gladness.” Some- 
times he entered through the door of the philosopher’s class room. At the 
University of Athens he laid aside the prophets and the pagan faiths and 
talked about agnosticism and the Greek poets. His hearers listened until 
he came to the central gospel theme, and then they dismissed him with a 
shrug of the shoulder, but not before he had won certain leaders, among 
them Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Demaris, and others 
with them; and I think we must concede that any preacher who wins that 
many converts in a university faculty by one sermon should be hailed as one 
who had discovered the true evangelistic approach. 

Some time ago a communication was sent to a group of experienced 
clergymen asking them to give a definite reply to the question—“What is 
the ‘pointed’ something which today will awaken men to the fact that the 
gospel alone can meet the needs of our modern world?” In other words— 
What is the best evangelistic approach to our age? The response was so 
generous that it was evident the question was vital and that thoughtful men 
had been turning it over in their minds. A few of these answers will 
present part of the evidence on which this article is based. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Theological Seminary wrote that 
he had given the matter much thought. “In recent talks with individuals 
after preaching,” he says, “I have found a number of persons who want a 
sense of security in a world that seemed to them going to pieces. Among 
others I have found a lack of sense of power. They know what to do but 
they had not the drive to get up and do it. With others again it seemed 
to be a lack of confidence that God was alive and in control of this topsy- 
turvy universe. With others again Christ seemed to have become a vague 
figure and not to be made central to their thought and life. A young fellow 
whom I talked with the other day lacked altogether a sense of aim and 
he needed that. I should have to try half a dozen or a dozen lines of 
approach in order to meet the varied needs of the individuals whom I have 
talked with even in the last six weeks.” 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, our American dean of preachers, said: “You 
know the most open doors. There are many of them and for each man a 
different door. You know the questions to which life responds. There are 
many of them, and each man responds to a different question. There is no 
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‘pointed’ something which will awaken all men today. Each man is awak- 
ened by the blast of a different trumpet. It is a day for mass production, 
but not a day for mass conviction or mass conversion. One by one do men 
now go into the Kingdom. I feel that we need more preaching about God 
in Christ. The ‘Social Gospel’ has been overworked. Thoughtful people 
are more concerned with the ultimate realities. It is the fundamental 
beliefs which are now attacked. It is confusion on the primary truths which 
is causing paralysis and darkening the sky.” 

Dr. John A. Mackay, with a wide knowledge of world thought cur- 
rents, mentions six facts: “First, a general disillusionment in regard to our 
social order. Second, the spectator attitude has become increasingly diffi- 
cult. Third, fear grips and paralyzes the lives of people. Fourth, there isa 
growing demand that there must be a change. Fifth, life becomes increas- 
ingly polarized toward crusading extremes. Sixth, the horizontal study of 
life is being replaced by a perpendicular study, which means that men 
are beginning to see the underworld of their own lives.” What, then, is 
needed? Quoting him, he says: “This, as it seems to me, can best be done 
by raising the question, What is the meaning of life? That is to say, What 
does it mean truly to live, to be a real man, a real woman? If anyone says 
he is satisfied with what he is, with what he is doing, he must be challenged 
to show that he has something in his life which has truly cast out fear, which 
gives him a supreme sense of freedom and release, which has proved equal 
to the severest strain, and which expresses itself in utter love for other 
people. To be able to show that utter satisfaction is impossible without 
these elements, opens the way for shutting in to Christ the person who is 
in search of supreme satisfaction. Christ becomes unescapable. It is not 
uncommon to hear it said, Life has no meaning; the universe has played a 
trick on us; or, Life is just what we like to make it. Even if it were the 
case that the universe had no spiritual end or meaning of its own, we could 
still challenge men to give it a worthy meaning. That was Nietzsche’s point. 
He rejected the idea of God and of purpose in the world, but faced the 
loneliness and meaninglessness of existence with the ringing word, ‘Let 
superman be born and become the meaning of life.’ Viewing the relation 
of man to the universe at its worst, what could be a higher task for men 
than to make Jesus Christ the meaning of life, and to impose him boldly 
upon a meaningless world?” 

Dr. Donald Mackenzie of Princeton Theological Seminary, with a 
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Scotch background and an American outlook, said: “The appeal of the 
Gospel is as wide and as-varied as humanity and as resourceful as the Holy 
Spirit who is the ultimate dynamic of the gospel. One essential is that we 
keep to the center of the gospel—its dynamic truth—and lose confidence in 
our own ability, that we may seek the help of God. In my opinion there 
is no ‘pointed’ something which can be named, because everything, from a 
cock crowing, as in the case of Peter, or a death, or failure, or joy, or national 
calamity, or the life of the Christian man or woman, or anything, in fact, 
can be used as on the part of the Holy Spirit to awaken men’s minds—but 
God above all has honored his Word and we have every reason to believe 
that he does so still.” 

Dr. James Moffatt, scholar, historian, literary critic, wrote: “At any 
special crisis, there is a double duty for the church. One is, surely, to under- 
stand the moral implications of the present trouble, so far as these can be 
interpreted. Clearly, there. are technical factors which lie open only to 
expert knowledge. But apart from all that, there are the recurring lessons, 
are there not, that the love of money is a risk, which brings in its train social 
suffering; and this might well be learned afresh. Or again, that selfish- 
ness is punished. And still further, that the desire to be comfortable is 
not the chief-end of life, on the Christian plan. Here.is an opportunity to 
underline such wholesome though unpopular truths, without identifying the 
church with any program of political or social reconstruction. But all this 
runs back, does it not, to the deeper duty of returning to the center of the 
faith, asking ourselves once more what our faith means? It has been the 
task of Christianity, as of all the great religions, to restore men’s faith in 
view of fear. Over and again this task has had to be undertaken. Men’s 
confidence in God is shaken by some unexpected and untoward event in life, 
and the function of the church is to enable them to regain their poise as 
individuals, which surely is to be done by reiterating simply and freshly 
the meaning of the Lord Jesus for life—that in him there is an answer to 
all our problems and questions. Our Lord stood for a life which was to 
be realized in fellowship with God and with one another. Don’t we need, 
above all things, to be recalled to that truth, till it becomes more than a 
phrase? It does seem to me that in an hour like the present there should 
be one circle and group where the steady heart and the uplifted head are 
evident, and surely that is the fellowship of the church, where men and 
women are together because they have found their center in God through 
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Jesus Christ, and are not ashamed to confess what they have found. People 
are talking of SEEING IT THROUGH, very glibly, but we need to ‘see 
through it’ (in a sense), and Christians may humbly claim that they do 
see through the trouble a purpose of God, things that are not shaken. All 
this, as I confess, sounds obvious, but it is definite. What I mean is, that 
the witness of the church to the things by which a man really lives is more 
than ever needed, and, with all the specific services of the church to local 
needs, this is paramount. If we knew the history of our faith better, we 
would have fewer misgivings. It is those who fail to remember the great 
past, who are likely to fail in hopes for the future. - I like to think of the 
motto which Dr. Andrew Bonar, the Scottish evangelical, kept before him: 
‘They shall perish, but Thou remainest.’ ” 

I will add one more testimonial which came from Dr. Henry van 
Dyke a few days before his death. He said: “We must turn to our Divine 
Saviour Christ. Materialism, gross or refined, is certainly the besetting sin 
of this age, and to it we owe most of our troubles. Christ attacks the funda- 
mental and harm-working heresy by calling attention to the inevitable fact 
of death, which strips us of all material possessions and leaves the soul 
naked. God says to the foolish man, ‘This night thy soul shall be required 
of thee; and the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be?’ 
We cannot find or invent a better question than this to put to the souls of 
men today. The only lasting values are spiritual. If we lose these we lose 
everything. There is no way of recouping that loss, even though a man 
should gain the whole world for a brief possession and lose his own soul at 
last. If the preacher no longer believes in the possibility of losing the 
soul, he is certainly not entitled to call himself a disciple of Christ. It was 
to save the human souls, great and small, that Jesus came into the world 
and gave himself as a divine sacrifice on the Cross of Calvary.” 

These and other'replies are unanimous in claiming for the gospel of 
the New Testament supremacy in the sphere of redemption. Whatever 
adjustments must be made in the political and economic world there is no 
surrender of evangelical Christianity and in these replies there is no attempt 
to raise the white flag in the face of modern perplexity. Neither is there 
any desire to concede that evangelism has had its day or any acquiescence 
in the position that religion must get on without the quickening power of 
the Spirit. It is not conceded that-a religion that is intellectually rational 
must be emotionally bankrupt... Dean Inge says: “Revivals are always 
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attempts to restore what never existed.” There is some truth in this 
epigrammatic statement, but it nevertheless obscures the complementary 
truth that revivals are historical facts. All progress comes through what is 
called revivals. We move forward not like the river, but like the tide. 
There is always an ebb and a flow. There is revival in the realm of trade, 
of art, or literature. Business men pray for a business revival. They 
rejoice in it. The economist has sought to work out the time limit as 
related to revival and depression in industry. The same has been attempted 
in the sphere of religion. Luther timed a revival as covering a period of 
thirty years. Isaac Taylor said fifty years. Fitchett, the biographer of 
Wesley, restricted it to a generation. “Time,” he said, “is a2 remorseless 
critic of religious movements. Its arresting force is visible in the spiritual 
realm. A great revival is usually linked to a single commanding figure 

. and the revival ends with the individual life; sometimes, indeed, 
before it. It is a wave that spends itself within some little definite area of 
time. Barely does it outrun the span of a generation. A great revivalist, 
like a great statesman, easily becomes a spent force.” 

Perhaps evangelism waits upon the coming of the prophet of God. If 
so, then we must wait and pray against the time when God will speak again 
through a man to men. Meanwhile those of us to whom is committed the 
ministry of reconciliation seek for some realistic approach to the mind of the 
modern man. Such an approach must be on what may be called “the warm 
side.” To many of the old issues and the old appeals the man of today is 
indifferent. To many of the old enthusiasms he is dead. To what appeal, 
then, will he respond? What is the modern evangelistic approach? 

There are those today who are warm only to social and economic 
issues. They are interested in bread. They are sensitive to the hunger of 
men and women and to the appeal of undernourished little children. They 
chafe under social and industrial maladjustments. They are indignant at 
political corruption. They think of the kingdom of God in terms of a new 
social order. They interpret the teachings of Jesus in terms of a new 
earth. They are impatient of an individualistic religion and have little use 
for the hymns of the inner life. Their name is legion. They sit in our 
pews and listen for some word of sympathetic understanding concerning the 
underprivileged, and some of them in impatience have left our pews. They 
make up a great multitude who never darken the church door. They chal- 
lenge the church to produce a social order after the pattern which they have 
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drawn for themselves of the kingdom of God. They ask if the church has 
any alternative to communism. They feel that the charge that religion is 
an “opiate” is often justified. Instead of changing conditions they say that 
the church demands that men shall be satisfied with changing themselves. 

In the life of Aggrey of Africa we have a poignant instance of this 
inner conflict of soul. Aggrey had gone back to his old home in West 
Africa, and there he had seen humanity exploited—a terrible, horrifying 
picture. After his heart had been torn by what he had seen he goes on to 
tell how he stood up to address those same people in the church. “I talked 
patience, domestic virtue, simple honesty and thrift. Then I remembered 
what I had seen on the road the day before. . . . Then my voice began 
to quiver. Something was choking me. O Heavens! Shall I preach of 
bravery, of standing for their rights? That were sheer madness, sin, crimi- 
nal in me, for that at present means death and the swift hastening of the 
studied work of utter extermination of my people, which is already proceed- 
ing here and will continue unless Jehovah steps in, unless civilization cries, 
Stop! I talked about our two greatest friends, God—and the missionaries. 
Then I talked of heaven and the streets of gold. . . . They seemed 
encouraged, both the natives and the missionaries, and they sang with mean- 
ing and faith, ‘God will take care of you.?” We have all felt like that and 
have been on the threshold of closing the doors of the church until the 
things that are wrong have been made right. 

There are those, too, who feel that unless Christianity can provide for 
a salvation that is not only personal but economic, it must be written down 
as a failure. The “Bread” philosophy of life masters the minds of multi- 
tudes of people. Dostoevski makes The Grand Inquisitor say to Christ: 
“Thou didst reply that man lives not by bread alone. But dost Thou know 
that for the sake of that earthly bread the spirit of the earth will rise up 
against Thee and will strive with Thee and overcome Thee, and all will 
follow Thee, crying, ‘Who can compare with this beast? He has given us 
fire from heaven!’ Dost Thou know that the ages will pass, and humanity 
will proclaim by the lips of their sages that there is no crime, and therefore 
no sin; there is only hunger?” That was said over fifty years ago and reads 
like a prophecy. 

While we discuss and dispute as to the social and economic program 
we fail in our approach because we grow bitter and miss the spirit of the 
‘compassionate Christ. It is more necessary that we should be understand- 
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ing and compassionate than that we should discover a new method for 
industry or a new economic code. We fail in making the common people 
know that we feel and understand. We do not feel deeply enough con- 
cerning the sorrow of the poor, and the injustice of life. Walt Whitman 
spoke strong words about slavery: 


“The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by the fence, blowing, cover’d with 


sweat, 
The twinges that sting like needles his legs and neck, the murderous buckshot and 


the bullets— 
All these I feel or am. 
I am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the dogs; 
Hell and despair are upon me, crack and again crack the marksmen; 


I do not ask the wounded person how he feels; 
I myself become the wounded person.” 


Can a preacher feel as deeply as a poet? If he can, then he has made the 
evangelistic approach. Poverty is written all over the record of the Gospels, 
and although Jesus refused to be an economic mediator yet the people 
never doubted where his heart was. We can do vastly more than we have 
been doing by identifying ourselves with all God’s suffering children. 
There are those who are warm on the cultural and intellectual side. 
Christianity is light. Christianity is truth. Christianity is The Way. 
It has always been able to make its approach to men on the side of truth. 
It has always had intellectual champions who could take their place in the 
halls of learning. We will not get on with mediating the gospel to our 
age until there is more courageous thinking on the part of the church. Our 
religious press is weak. The output of our theological colleges needs to be 
strengthened. This is a day of mass production, as has been said, but not a 
day for mass conversion and mass conviction, and one by one men must 
be persuaded in their own minds. Thoughtful people today are perplexed 
about ultimate realities. Young people ask concerning the primary truths 
of religion and are given uncertain and conflicting answers. Youth today 
is seriously searching for reality. The day when they responded to the 
religious appeal with a shrug of the shoulders is gone. The note of impa- 
tience is gone. Difficulties are openly acknowledged. Certain things have 
brought about this sense of realism. There have been the tragic conse- 
quences of business depression and the demand for sacrifice on the part of 
the homes out of which students have come. There has been the example 
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of youth in Russia, India and China which has set itself to immediate tasks 
and to service within the limit of the day’s work. Above all, there has 
been the consciousness that the spiritual foundations upon which youth was 
building were all too flimsy. Anyone who knows the mind of young people 
today will understand the new note which is to be heard in their conferences 
and conventions. Groups of young people are not eager to plunge right 
off into discussions of social and industrial problems. They are anxious to 
devote time and thought to understanding the foundations of the Christian 
faith and to come to grips with the Christian philosophy of life. 

I do not know what the coming program of evangelism will be or what 
the technique of tomorrow will be, but we must find it, and I believe when 
we find it, it will be like an intellectual awakening. We will get no religious 
reformation without an intellectual renaissance. When one thinks of the 
vigor, the thrill, the inspiration that belongs in certain departments of life 
today one stands aghast at the intellectual equipment of many men set for 
religious leadership. The profession of medicine, for example, is alert, 
standing on tiptoe, expectant of some new sunrise in the realm of the intel- 
lect. And it is all too true that physicists can get up more interest in a dis- 
cussion on the cosmic ray than can many theological professors on the subject 
of eternal life. 

Evangelism has been associated in the past with the emotional ap- 
proach. The service of song has introduced the message. That method 
need not be disowned but it may be that in our day the appeal can be made 
best apart from ritual. It was the intellectual approach which Jonathan 
Edwards used with such tremendous effect. In his book, The Other Spanish 
Christ, Dr. John A. Mackay asserts that it is impossible to approach the 
Latin intelligentsia through the church ritual. They are cold to the forms 
and liturgy of the church and can be approached only through what he 
calls a “Conferentia sin Culto”—a conference without ritual, where the gos- 
pel is presented as an intellectual demand and as a reasonable faith. It 
was so that the gospel was first preached. Many of our best minds are cold 
to the ritual and liturgy of our modern church service. I think a revival 
of liturgics or the building of Gothic cathedrals will not meet the modern 
need, for ritualistic churches are in sore straits themselves. I believe there 
is an approach to be made through strong, cultured, scholarly, doctrinal 
preaching, and I would like to see throughout the churches the inauguration 
of a preaching mission where nothing is taken for granted except ignorance 
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and the faith of the church is openly proclaimed and interpreted to the 
men and women of our generation. 

The Roman Catholic Church has just such a program. It has its order 
of special preachers, expert evangelists, specially trained apologists who pre- 
sent the message of the church apart from the ritual of the church. Anyone 
who has attended these mission services has been impressed by the program. 
These priests, specially .rained for this service, practice a teaching ministry, 
expounding, interpreting, responding to questions, and are trained to work 
together in a definite preaching mission. 

There are those who are warm on the spiritual side. We are always 
tempted to take people on too low a level. The secret of every spiritual 
forward movement has been that a few people were more deeply religious 
than the leadership of the church expected them to be. God has more aspir- 
ing saints than we know. When we come to think through our problem 
we do not wonder at the low level on which people live. We do not wonder 
that now and then people do wrong and find it hard to do right, but we 
are amazed and astonished at the number of people, unexpected people, 
people in all ranks of life, young people and old people, rich people and 
poor people, who feel out after God and a better life. No minister with any 
imagination can look upon the uplifted faces of his congregation without a 
sense of wonder. People drift out of our churches into strange cults because 
they long for the warmth of a spiritual experience denied them. It was out 
of that desire that John Wesley’s Holy Club was formed and that was the 
urge behind the Oxford Movement led by Keble and Newman and Pusey. 
Whether we like its program or not, that is the urge within what is called 
the Group Movement. 

God’s Spirit is always at work in hidden places. Professor Lindsay, 
interpreting the causes underlying the Protestant Reformation, makes much 
of the fact that deep in the heart of the peasant people there was the yearn- 
ing after fellowship with God. “The continuity in the private devotional 
life before and after the advent of the Reformation is a thing to be noted. 

When mediaeval Christians knelt in prayer, stood to sing their 
Redeemer’s praises, spoke as a dying man to dying men, or as a mother to 
the children about her knees, the words and thoughts that came were what 
Luther and Zwingli and Calvin wove into Reformation creeds and expanded 
into that experimental theology which was characteristic of the Reforma- 
tion.” We must learn to take people at their best and approach them 
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in the faith that before our ministry has begun God has come nigh to 
them. 

After all, we have this treasure in earthen vessels. The wonder is 
not that we fail. The miracle is that we have any success at all. The 
wonder is not that so many seeds are lost, but that some bring forth fruit 
to everlasting life. We, who preach the gospel, do not need any voucher 
for its divine authority other than the sight of the inexplicable that takes 
place under our own inadequate ministry. Something is always happening 
greater than we know. Somehow, after we have done our best and some- 
times our worst, God comes into it. That was what Robert Browning was 
trying to suggest when he was dealing with the values that only hearts can 
touch. Abt Vogler found with his music that when he did his part some- 
thing other than he expected was created, something was added that did 
not come from him or his art, and he was led to the conclusion— 

“Here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are! 


And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star.” 


Something had come in from another realm, a realm not of sound but of 
sight; not another sound but a star. Something was added that trans- 
formed everything. It is so with gospel preaching. It is not a program, 
not a plan, not a policy, not a sermon, not even a message. It is a miracle. 
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English Theism 
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tions of contemporary American and English thinkers. We may 

question the values of this philosophical spirit, and we may 
deplore its influences, but that does not release us from recognizing its 
significance. In this article we shall, with due regard to both American 
and English writers, point out some of the more important dangers and 
values of the pragmatic spirit for the theistic quest. The pragmatic treat- 
ment of knowledge, truth, values, intellect, and other epistemological and 
metaphysical concepts has the closest relationship to the search for the 
reality and nature of God. The influence of pragmatism is to be found in 
the polemic which it has aroused no less than in the more acceptable parts 
of its work. The chief work of pragmatism has been epistemological in 
character, but that does not prevent our recognition of its metaphysical 
implications. In our examination of the literature of pragmatism we have 
been convinced that the seeming lack of a metaphysical approach to life is 
due to the fact that this philosophy is not so much a final, systematized 
point of view as it is a methodological approach. In so far as the prag- 
matist may have metaphysical conceptions, their truth, like the truth of 
all ideas, is to be found in their relevancy to actually perceived facts. Truth 
thus seen must make its peace with the biological, psychological, and social 
sciences as well as with the logical, ontological, and theological disciplines. 
Haydon has an excellent analysis of the elements involved in the pragmatic 
point of view: 


T HE pragmatic spirit has had its influence upon the theistic posi- 


“It is biological, biocentric, social, human, melioristic, empirical, evolutionary, 
pluralistic, indeterministic, optimistic, voluntaristic, ethical, scientific, democratic, 
anti-supernatural, sometimes anti-intellectualistic—abhors idealistic absolutism, mon- 
ism, pantheism, naturalism, and all transcendentalisms. It is personally devoted to 
faith in human power to transform reality and to control the changing flux of 
experience.” 


* Haydon, A. Eustace, “The Theological Trend of Pragmatism.” The American Journal of Theology, 
XXIII (October, 1919), p. 401. 
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The universe in which we live, according to the pragmatist, is not a 
closed system; it-is not a block universe whose every action is determined 
by some pre-existent harmony. The universe is in the making; it is evolu- 
tionary and not static; living and not dead; dynamic and not passive. James 
and Schiller emphasize more the power of carving human experience out 
of the semi-organized phenomenal world; while Dewey claims that the 
external world is a door to be opened, when through the world, or a part 
of the world, we have found the proper key. The pragmatist hesitates 
about using such adjectives as good and evil respecting his universe; he is 
afraid that these words may be given a substantival quality. He does not 
feel that he is obligated to prove that evil will be destroyed by a good 
God; and he will not accept the Absolutistic notion whereby evil is reduced 
to-the status of mere appearance and unreality. James claimed that prag- 
matism is not fundamentally pledged to the great single-word answers to 
the world’s riddle, “such as God, the One, Reason, Law, Spirit, Matter, 
Polarity, the Dialectical Process, the Idea, the Self, and the Oversoul.” 
The pragmatist gives to us an unfinished universe. It is neither pessimistic 
nor optimistic, tough-minded nor tender-minded, but a mediator between 
these positions, a melioristic approach to life. Because of the unfinished 
nature of life, the pragmatic philosophy is necessarily hostile to systema- 
tization, absolutisms, unities, and monisms of all varieties. This is not to 
say that James did not recognize a pragmatic value in the unifying of the 
world of human experience. Turning directly to God, we find the Divine 
defined pragmatically in terms of the “very dirt of private fact,” “finite- 
ness,” “human experience.” A close reader of James, Schiller, and Dewey 
will find himself asking the following questions: Does God have ontological 
validity, or is he only the “hypostatization” of the highest values of life? 
Is there one God, or are there many gods? Is it possible to protect the 
values set forth by religion without reference to a cosmic Being? While 
it is difficult to answer these questions conclusively from the pragmatic pcint 
of view, it seems as though Dewey, both directly and indirectly, has favored 
the view that God is only the “hypostatization” of the highest values. He 
would say that it is the old trick of abstracting particulars, and capitalizing 
the abstraction. Thus Dewey believes that those values which are used in 
the defining of God would be more serviceable to society if they were 
cut loose from their reported divine moorings.. While James and Schiller 
believe in God, it is not clearly evident that it is the God of the Christian 
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faith. In fact, James seems to lean perilously near to a polytheism in cer- 
tain of his writings. God has also at times seemed to mean for James the 
“ideal tendency in things.” The recent tendencies which have led in the 
direction of divine limitation and finitude have as one of their major 
sources the religious philosophy of pragmatism. James and Schiller both 
seem to agree that religious experience affords a reasonable certainty of 
God, while Dewey thinks that the psychological accompaniments of what 
we call religious experience are not dependent upon any divine source. 
One suspects that Dewey would wish to separate the experience from any 
possible connections with the Divine. Then too, whether any Christian 
thinker would be satisfied with the picture presented in The Varieties of 
Religious Experience is a question. 

What has been the effect of these ideas upon American and English 
writers? In order to have before us some of the representative reactions of 
these authorities in the field of religion, we shall point out, first, the dangers 
of the pragmatic spirit; and, second, its positive contributions to the sub- 
ject of theism. Bode and Leighton are correct in insisting that the prag- 
matist has failed to distinguish between the psychological genesis of an idea, 
and its ontological reality. It may be correct to see that truth as used in 
human experience bears upon it the marks of the psychological, but that 
does not constitute a removal of the objective existence and status of the 
truth object. In no uncertain language we find such writers as Rufus M. 
Jones, Whitehead, McConnell, Webb, Sorley, and Rudolph Otto de- 
nouncing the pragmatic doctrine of the relativity of truth. Truth is not to 
be decided as though it were a question of democratic vote. Truth cannot 
be reduced to the expedient, and even though life is richer than logic it 
does not follow that reason and the searching mind are shut off from con- 
tact with the underlying reality. Closely connected with this conception 
of truth as pragmatically conceived is the pragmatic appreciation of values. 
Thinkers like Gore, Pringle-Pattison, Inge, Oman, Horton, Knudson, 
Buckman, and Temple would never agree that values are not revelations of 
the Divine Reality. Values belong intrinsically to the objective order, and 
thus need something more basic than man to account for their existence. 
The fact that our truth and our values are colored by the human element 
does not destroy the truth of this assertion. 

The pragmatic attempt to base belief in God on the practical; on 
crying human need, and the desire for satisfaction; on the concept of work- 
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ability, and the will-to-believe, has been severely criticized. At one ter- 
minus of criticism we find the assertion of a Joseph Wood Krutch to the 
effect that human satisfactions end in despair. Even Josiah Royce has made 
the claim that human needs do not determine the truth of the religious 
life. It is in this mood that Macintosh insists that God must be more than 
pragmatically useful. He must also be ontologically real. From an en- 
tirely different point of view comes the observation of Bosanquet that 
human need is not a source of ultimate insight. The limitations of prag- 
matic need and usefulness in giving us an adequate God are accepted by 
such writers as Sorley, Horton, Drake, Brightman, Sheen, Pringle-Pattison, 
Rashdall, Inge, Taylor, Jacks; as Pratt so well says, the pragmatic element 
is not the only element in the idea of God. Writers as divergent as Krutch 
and Sheen agree that religion cannot be based on an “as if” for it is not 
possible to continue to worship an entity of whose existence we are uncer- 
tain. Religion demands as a minimum faith in a reasonable certainty, and 
how can there be any certainty if God is felt to be only a hypothesis of 
human needs and satisfactions? This is not to disparage the importance of 
human. need, but rather to see it in the true light of its importance and 
meaning. The utility of an idea is not a sufficient guarantee of its objec- 
tive ground, unless of course one takes utility in its broadest possible sense; 
and to do this is not to use utility as it is pragmatically conceived. In so 
far as our human needs are found to be true to the demand of the 
objective order, and in so far as they find in objectivity an answer to the 
demand of our human needs, we are entitled to believe that there is some- 
thing in the objective reality which gives meaning and satisfaction to these 
needs. 

The pragmatic tendency to depreciate the work of intellect has met 
with vigorous opposition in England and America. Hough has pointed 
out that instrumentalism itself depends upon the use of critical intelligence. 
Both Urban and Sheen have insisted that the abandonment of intellect is 
the abandonment of the link between man and God. Inge has correctly 
observed that pragmatism has too narrowly defined intellect. Rightly 
considered, intellect does not need to be defined as a hair-splitting, logic- 
chopping faculty of man; and life does not need to lose its concreteness 
through our attempts to understand it. While one may not agree to make 
the logical principle of non-contradiction the sole criterion by which we 
measure reality, nevertheless one does not thereby allow the best thinker to 
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surrender his mind to a hopeless relativism of knowledge. There is nothing 
more hopeless than a relativism which has been made absolute. An undue 
insistence on the relativism of knowledge may be a proclamation of epis- 
temological dogmatism. The “phifosophers of the Great Tradition” have 
always been in agreement that the mind of man is not wholly foreign to the 
mind of God. And some of those who have stood closest to the central 
stream of the Christian tradition have believed that to a certain degree man 
could think God’s thoughts after him. An idea of God which rests upon 
pragmatic relativism could hardly measure up to the demands of a thor- 
oughgoing philosophy of religion. Knudson has done well to point out 
that the idea of God is not simply a result of religious thinking in the sense 
of a regulative ideal; it is a necessity of the higher religious conception of 
life, and as such is affirmed to be constitutive of reality. Royce and 
Hocking would approve this position. 

The pragmatic insistence on the finiteness of God has been opposed 
by such writers as Lewis, Hocking, Webb, Pringle-Pattison, Taylor, and 
Waterhouse; even Brightman would oppose the pragmatic interpretation of 
the finiteness of God. It is not at all certain, contrary to the pragmatic 
opinion, that a finite or struggling deity would lend interest to the cosmic 
battle. While the above writers recognize that James and Schiller ad- 
vanced the idea of a finite God to save the divine goodness, they do not 
believe that the pragmatic insight has been deep enough. The natural and 
moral evils in the universe constitute a real problem for the thoroughgoing 
theist, but we do not solve that problem by making God the victim of the 
cosmic travail. If we are going to have a God let us have one who is 
adequate to the demands of his own nature and creation. It is for the 
same reason that the thoroughgoing pluralism implied by James results 
in a theological impasse. One may have a pluralistic position if it is founded 
upon such a fundamental unity as one finds in the pluralism of James 
Ward. The difficulties of an absolute pluralism are as real as the diffi- 
culties of a barren monism. If in the case of a radical monism we have a 
good deal of trouble in explaining the differences in thought and exper- 
ience; in the case of a radical pluralism we are left without any explanation 
of the essential relationships which make life a cosmos rather than a chaos. 
A good deal of the skepticism of the pragmatist is implicit in his pluralistic 
bent. And here we should recognize the validity of Hocking’s criticism, 
namely, that the skepticism of pragmatism concerning metaphysical truth 
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is the point where religion must find its greatest certainty.” Urban also 
claims that you cannot combine philosophical respectability and ontological 
agnosticism. The humanistic presuppositions of the pragmatic philosophy 
endanger the ontological reality of God. 

The use of change as it is applicable to God and the universe was 
borrowed by James from the philosophy of Bergson. The Harvard phi- 
losopher was careful to recognize this fact in all of his writings. We should 
keep in mind that the concept of change, if one may speak of a concept of 
change in the pragmatic sense, was directed against the idea of a “block” 
universe. One of the ablest criticisms of this position has come from Dewey 
when he states that even the philosophers of flux have indicated a craving 
for the sure and fixed. They have deified change by making it universal, 
regular, sure. As applied to Bergson, Dewey says that we are not sure 
whether change is the creative operation of God, or is God. It would seem 
that change has meaning for God so long as he is not caught in the flux 
which seems to be external to himself. One could hardly trust the fate of 
the universe to a creative force which did not know the direction and destina- 
tion of its movement. Insofar as the pragmatic philosophy insists upon the 
changing universe and God it seems to surrender that which is vital to 
theism. 

We thus come to see that pragmatism in its opposition to the Absolute 
has been in danger of making an absolute out of the relative. In its emphasis 
on unpredictability, novelty, change, indeterminateness, and freedom, it has 
tended to make the future too much unrelated to the past. The recogni- 
tion of the pragmatic desire to protect the goodness of God has not blinded 
us to the fact that a finite God is less than equal to his cosmic and religious 
responsibility. In its dealings with evil and suffering it has not seen deeply 
enough; and it has tended to place a fundamental conflict at the heart of 
the universe. Its discussion of the limitations of God has profoundly missed 
the religious interpretation of the Divine self-limitation. In this, it has 
not really grasped the implications of the doctrine of evolution, which is 
central to the philosophy of Dewey. Evolution is not blind in the sense 
that there is nothing teleological back of it; and we have a right to measure 
life in terms of the highest levels of the process rather than trying to 
explain the higher in terms of the lower. The category of purpose is not to 

be bowed out of the picture through any mechanistic interpretation of life. 
* Hocking, W. E., The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 170, 171. 
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In fact, we may say with Turner that the more complicated the mechanism 
the greater the mind that is revealed; the more automatic the functioning, 
the greater the skill of the underlying creator. In its leanings toward 
humanism, pragmatism has been prone to overestimate the power of man 
to lift himself. This has been most clearly revealed in its identification of 
the God of “hypostatized ideals” with the God of religion. To a great 
extent this has been due to the holding of a conception of man which is too 
low; seeing him only as a biological creature in a natural environment. It 
is most interesting to note that Protagoras, who in his statement, “Man is 
the measure of all things,” represented the beginnings of pragmatic human- 
ism, had to flee from Athens because of his book On the Gods, and perished 
in a watery grave on the way to Sicily. It is our conviction that humanism 
without theism always finds itself in a watery grave between Athens and 
Sicily. Man is not ultimately self-explaining; he is a dependent creature. 

We have seen that the emphasis of pragmatism on change has tended 
to make it blind to the necessity of permanence. Knowledge is impossible 
without some point of reference; this is central to any reasonable philosophy. 
James with his emphasis on the “stream of consciousness” and Dewey with 
his behavioristic psychology have not allowed for a broad enough conception 
of intellect. In making will superior to reason, James and Schiller laid 
themselves open to the charge of creating a psychology based upon a portion 
of the human organism. Man functions in terms of feeling, cognition, and 
conation; it is bad psychology and poorer philosophy to over-emphasize any 
one of these psychological aspects at the expense of the others. This has 
resulted in a God who is not based upon a thoroughgoing analysis of human 
nature. Pragmatism has not sufficiently recognized that while we do not 
remove ourselves psychologically from our truth, that truth is not wholly 
definable in terms of psychology. Again, the pragmatist has often tended 
to define human needs and satisfactions in too low terms; and to trace the 
great religious awakenings of the race to social channels. This ignores the 
aspect of religion included in Whitehead’s affirmation: “Religion is what 
one does with his solitariness.” Social ideals and standards have in many 
cases been inimical and hostile to religious growth. The failure of prag- 
matism to deal adequately with the metaphysical implications of its method 
is due not to intellectual modesty, but to the lack of metaphysical 
thoroughness. 

The dangers attendant upon the use of the pragmatic spirit should not 
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blind us to its contributions to philosophy, especially as these contributions 
bear upon the major problem of all philosophy, the existence and nature of 
God. Implicit at least in any of the criticisms of pragmatism, and openly 
expressed in other writings, is the recognition of a sense of virtue in this 
method as a means of dealing with the nature of truth and existence. 
Montague has pointed out that it has afforded a much needed corrective 
of an over-intellectualistic approach to reality. It has brought to light the 
deficiencies in classical idealism in its failure to provide real opportunity, 
freedom, and individual creativity. McConnell has commended Dewey’s 
emphasis that there is nothing sacred about the abstract. It has tended 
to make the knowledge of God experimental and practical rather than 
intuitive, inferential, and mystical. This is not to say that pragmatism 
is wholly rid of these latter qualities; indeed it has allowed for their fur- 
ther development. But it has brought our knowledge of God down into 
the common walks of man. The logical criterion is not enough; for in a 
certain sense reality is still in the making. In releasing philosophy from 
the absolutistic, and turning it toward the practical, it has occasioned a 
new vitality in the investigation of human problems. Man is not the 
perfect measure of reality, but in no real sense is he foreign to the 
world in which he lives. The pragmatist sees no reason for despising 
our truth because it is worked out in the clash of the human struggle. Much 
of its agnosticism and skepticism is born of its recognition of the vastness 
of the universe, and the limited capacities of man. There is something 
eternally challenging in the pragmatic description of man’s cosmic struggle 
to discover the clue to reality. There may be no inaccessible truth; but 
that does not blind the pragmatist to the fact that the claim of possessing 
absolute truth is often the greatest barrier to its discovery. 

More specifically, while Hocking holds what he calls a “tolerable 
unfinishedness” he does commend the pragmatic emphasis on the unfin- 
ished nature of the world, the importance of time, and the value of the 
individual struggle. Even C. C. J. Webb, who in his writings is more 
closely allied to absolute idealism than he is to pragmatism, insists that one 
does wrong to reduce the cosmic struggle to the rank of a mere appearance. 
No metaphysical point of view should ever occasion man to surrender the 
permanent and eternal worth of the ideals for which he has fought and con- 
tinues to fight so valiantly. Taylor, contrary to his earlier position, has 
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time. And it is a recognition of the worth of the pragmatic emphasis when 
McConnell insists that to remove space, time and change from the experi- 
ence of God is severely to limit him. James may not have been sufficiently 
clear in setting forth his recognition of what is involved in a changing 
universe; but we cannot escape the conviction that he was chiefly motivated 
by the desire to refute the notion of a Divine Being who could remain 
untouched by the struggles of man and the world. Evolution and time 
are not on the throne of the universe; but they ought not to be meaning- 
less to Him who watches over all, and who, some would like to believe, 
cares for all. The nature of God may not be absolutely limited by space and 
time, but if the incarnation is to have any meaning at all, God has to receive 
the limitations of space and time in order to reveal himself to man. Due 
to his lack of theological understanding the pragmatist has not recognized 
the force of this argument. The pragmatic emphasis on the making of 
reality delivers us too from any deistic notions; it provides a God who is 
immanent in his world, and creation becomes not a finished fact, but an 
ongoing process. This is not to say that God is growing. The emphasis 
of James and Schiller on the will-to-believe is in large part related to this 
notion of the temporal character of reality. The will-to-believe is the 
active vote of one’s life on the side of a proposition, with the implicit rec- 
ognition that we will live as though our choice were accurate. Even 
Temple has pointed out that the will-to-believe not only precedes the 
most arduous intellectual work, but that it concludes it. Horton finds in 
this pragmatic doctrine support for his belief that religious faith is a 
“forced option.” Many writers have pointed out the similarity of the 
will-to-believe to the Christian idea of faith. Pratt has well said that “the 
will-to-believe will always form an integral part of normal, healthy faith.” 
At this point at least, pragmatism seems to have advanced beyond skepti- 
cism. Skepticism would say, “Better risk loss of truth than chance of error,” 
while James would say, “In a world in which error is impossible to escape, 
we had better risk the chance of error than to remain inactive.” Shall we 
say it? The belief that the clue to reality is an Absolute is as much a 
passional decision as is the belief that we live in a universe created by a 
personal God in order that he might have fellowship with personal spirits. 

Pragmatism has been commended for its insistence on the instrumental 
character of ideas. The stagnation of religion has often been due to this 


* Pratt, J. B., The Religious Consciousness, p. 222. 
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failure to recognize the instrumental value of creeds, dogmas, and doc- 
trines; it may be true that devotion and doctrine are closely related, but 
devotion has too often been obscured by an ill-advised emphasis on doc- 
trine. The failure of Dewey in his interpretation of values is in his belief 
that values and doctrines do not have more than biological and sociological 
value; in reality they are instrumental in bringing us to God. At least 
they bear witness to an experience which laid hold on God. Sorley and 
Turner in this connection have commended the insistence of the humanistic 
side of pragmatism on personality; for personality is the clue to reality 
itself. It is on the basis of the human element that pragmatism builds up 
its emphasis on the value of religious experience. The empirical attitude of 
the pragmatist does not compel him to believe that the value of religious 
experience for theism is exhausted if it does not give to us an infallible 
proof; metaphysicians are generally agreed that no empirical argument 
can give absolute certainty. The danger of pragmatism is that it tends to 
make religious experience too subjective; at this point religious realism has 
supplied a necessary corrective. 

The pragmatic notions of a finite God and of a pluralistic universe 
have their values as well as their dangers for theism. James and Schiller 
are not alone in holding to the idea of a finite God; those defending a 
similar position are Alexander, Montague, Wells, Brightman, and Rashdall. 
Brightman’s interpretation of the finitude of God differs from pragmatism 
in that God’s finiteness, or the measure of his limitation, is internal and not 
external to his nature. Lyman, one of the ablest and fairest interpreters 
of the pragmatic position, defends the “finitist” position not as a final one, 
but as a needed corrective of the philosophical and theological use of the 
“Gnfinite.” In so far as the concept of a finite God has tended to refute 
the identification of the God of religion with the Absolute of logic, it has 
had the support of such writers as Brightman, Lyman, Balfour, Rashdall, 
Taylor, Mackintosh, Garvie, Farnell, Tennant, Gardner, and Waterhouse. 
The pragmatic use of pluralism is a difficult thesis to evaluate, for, as 
many writers have pointed out, pluralism may be used in many different 
senses. We have already indicated our opposition to absolute pluralism. 
Schiller has not seemed to think that his pluralistic philosophy is funda- 
mentally opposed to the final unity of the universe; and James, despite 
the implications of his Radical Empiricism, seemed to imply that a final 
‘unification was a real possibility. The value of this part of the pragmatic 
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philosophy of religion seems to be in what Lyman refers to as the polemical 
doctrines advanced against the idealistic “block” universe. Pringle-Pattison 
has pointed out that pluralism is largely a polemical doctrine directed 
against the “non-ethical idea of God as a solitary unit.’”* Turner, in realis- 
tic fashion, has commended the pragmatic emphasis on the real diversity of 
the innumerable parts which constitute the whole. 

Pragmatism has done much to rid the philosophy of religion of barren 
abstraction and unfruitful absolutes. It has through its empirical approach 
to reality demanded a rethinking of our beliefs about God, man, and the 
universe. It has demanded a God who is non-deistic in the sense that he is 
more than an interested spectator of the cosmic travail above space and 
time; and it has been non-pantheistic in the sense that God does not include 
all as a Being of non-contradiction. It has emphasized the freedom and 
individuality of man; and the temporal character of reality as it involves 
volition and intellect. It has occasioned a re-interpretation of the attributes 
of God, and has required them to meet the demands of personality as well 
as the demands of logic. It has made the cosmic struggle something more 
than the dream of an Absolute; it has made morality more than a mere ap- 
pearance; and in many instances it has tended to promote the seriousness of 
life. It has broken up abstractions and has pointed out the failure of formal 
logic correctly to interrupt the richness of experience. in saying that “man 
is the measure of all things,” it has given a place for much in Christian 
thought. Dewey has called men away from metaphysical illusions and 
religious quibblings to the urgent demands of the present world. Prag- 
matism has tended to promote the Christian belief that “Faith without 
works is dead.” The emphasis on the will-to-believe has compelled us to 
acknowledge a deeper meaning in the human quest, and meliorism has 
delivered us from a silly optimism and an unreasoned pessimism. In com- 
pelling our rethinking of metaphysical arguments, it has made necessary a 
new appraisal of the ideas involving the very nature and existence of God. 
Anything which would act as an incentive to such an investigation has 
religious value. The philosophy of pragmatism has tended to make us 
“prove all things, holding fast to that which is good.” 








“ Pringle-Pattison, A. Seth, The Idea of God, p. 320. 
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John Wesley as a Bookman 


GEORGE JACKSON 


, \ HE world, even the Methodist world, is only slowly finding out 
how many-sided a man John Wesley was. It has never had any 
doubt about his greatness as an evangelist; it has received with 

readiness Macaulay’s estimate of his genius for government as not inferior 

to that of Richelieu, and with enthusiasm Matthew Arnold’s happy phrase 
about his “genius for godliness.” But there are other aspects of his mani- 
fold activities which it has either ignored or has not yet been able to make 
up its mind about. It is of one of these that something will be said in the 
following pages. Wesley the bookman, it may be admitted at once, is a 
person of far less consequence than Wesley the man of God, Wesley the 
evangelist, or even Wesley the organizer; nevertheless, he must be taken 
into account in any final estimate of the man whose life and work have 
proved so large a factor in the life of our modern world. Fortunately for 
us, he himself has made it possible by the engaging frankness and fullness 
of the literary confessions which are to be found in his incomparable 
Journal, beyond which, for the purposes of this paper, I have not thought 
it necessary to go. Wesley was, of course, a bookman in a twofold sense— 
he was both a reader of books and a maker of them. It is with the former 
only that I am concerned here. And not only do I pass over everything 
which he wrote himself; among the books which he read and criticized are 
many—especially books belonging to the realm of controversial divinity— 
which have long since turned to peat, and interest the world of living men 
no more. Yet even so, in what remains, so stamped is it with Wesley’s fresh 
and vivid mind, that there is enough and more than enough to show with 
what eager zest he walked both the highways and the byways of the great 


world of books. 
I 


All students of Wesley remember his warning against over-much read- 
ing, addressed to the studious Joseph Benson: “Beware you be not swal- 
lowed up in books; an ounce of love is worth a pound of knowledge.” And 
- again: “Many persons are in danger of reading too little; you are in danger 
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of reading too much.” But most of his counsels on this matter are in quite 


a different vein: 


“What has exceedingly hurt you in times past,” he wrote to John Trembath, 
one of his preachers, “nay, and I fear to this day, is want of reading. I scarce ever 
knew a preacher read so little. And perhaps by neglecting it you have lost the 
taste for it. Hence your talent in preaching does not increase. It is just the same 
as it was seven years ago. It is lively but not deep; there is little variety; there is 
no compass of thought. Reading only can supply this, with meditation and daily 
prayer. You wrong yourself greatly by omitting this. You can never be a deep 
preacher without it any more than a thorough Christian. . . . Whether you like 
it or no, read and pray daily. It is for your life; there is no other way: else you will 
be a trifler all your days, and a pretty, superficial preacher. Do justice to your own 
soul; give it time and means to grow.” 





Nor was Wesley content to give good advice; he took steps to make it prac- 
ticable. His .Christian Library—“Consisting of Extracts from, and 
Abridgements of, the Choicest Pieces of Practical Divinity which have been 
publish’d in the English Tongue”—in fifty volumes, issued at intervals 
from 1749 to 1755, shows how he toiled to put the best within the reach 
of all. 

But Wesley’s own example told more than all his precepts. Through- 
out his long life, like Browning’s ““Grammarian,” 

“Fierce as a dragon 


He (soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst) 
Sucked at the flagon.” 


In the first volume of Curnock’s edition of the Journal most of a page is 
taken up with details of Wesley’s reading in the interval between his ordina- 
tion (September, 1725) and his election to the Fellowship of Lincoln 
(March 17, 1726). Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and English, theology, 
church history, and works of devotion, history, science, poetry, and plays, 
all find a place in the long and varied list. Wesley was then a young student 
of three-and-twenty. If now we turn to the entries in the Journal sixty 
years later, we shall find the same eager mind still busily at work. Religion 
holds, of course, the first place, but references to Mills’s On the Management 
of Bees, Major Vallancey’s Irish Grammar, Withering’s Treatise on Fox- 
glove, Dobbs’s Universal History, Adams’s On Electricity, Keate’s Account 
of the Pelew Islands, The Life of Mrs. Bellamy, and Edmund Burke—all 
the entries of an octogenarian—show how quick and varied were the old 
man’s interests to the very end. The last book which Wesley read was 
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The Interesting Narrative of the Life of Olaudah Equiano, or Gustavus 
Vassa, written by himself. He not only read the book, Curnock adds, on 
his way to his last service at Leatherhead, but it probably led him to write 
his last letter to Wilberforce against slavery, “that execrable villainy, which 
is the scandal of religion, of England, and of human nature.” 

The last paragraph will have given some idea of the wide range of 
Wesley’s bookish interests. It may be supplemented by the impression left 
by the reading of the Journal on the minds of two very different scholars 
of our own day—the one a Scot, the other an American. “AIl kinds of 
people,” writes James Denney, “turn up in his pages—Ephraim the Syrian 
and Dionysius the Areopagite, Calvin and Loyola, Episcopius and Baxter, 
Doddridge and Zinzendorf, Erskine’s Sermons and Home’s Douglas.” 
C. T. Winchester’s note is similar in character but fuller in detail: 


“Among the authors of classic rank whom he mentions in the Journal—and 
that not merely by a word of quotation or an incidental reference, but in a way to 
indicate that he was actually reading them at the time or had long been familiar 
with them—are Homer, Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Anacreon; Lucian, Virgil, 
Cicero, Juvenal, Horace; Ariosto, Tasso; Voltaire, Rousseau; Shakespeare, Milton, 
Cowley, Dryden, Locke, Pope, Swift, Prior, Young, Thomson, Gray, Sterne, John- 
son, Ossian. And this is by no means a complete list.” 


Like every wise bookman, Wesley learned to relate some portion of his daily 
reading to the countries and districts into which his ceaseless journeyings 
took him. Thus in Scotland he read Knox’s History of the Reformation, 
the spirit of which he found far too fierce for his liking, Johnson’s Journal 
of a Tour in the Hebrides, written, he thought, “with admirable sense and 
great fidelity,” Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, and Anderson’s Account of the 
Hebrides. A much longer list might be compiled of books about Ireland, 
which he read on his many Irish visits. Similarly, on one of his Cornish 


journeys, he writes: 


“T looked over Mr. Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall. He is a fine writer, 
and quite master of his subject, who has distinguished with amazing accuracy the 
ancient Saxon monuments from the more ancient Roman, and from those of the 
Druids, the most ancient of all”— 


a judgment the generosity of which is the more marked since Borlase had 
shown the Methodists of his parish but scant respect. 

This frequent fellowship with great writers kept Wesley’s mind well 
aerated. “To read nothing but the New Testament, and to think of noth- 
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ing but the gospel,” it has been rightly said, “induces a kind of spiritual 
feverishness which is not intellectually wholesome,” and which, it may be 
added, is one of the besetting ailments of the evangelist. Wesley was hap- 
pily saved from this as well by his love of good books as by the grace given 
unto him. Is there any surer antidote to the narrownesses and pettinesses to 
which even the best of us are liable than daily contact with great literature? 


II 


As I have already indicated, Wesley read and wrote of many books 
which we have long since banished from our shelves. On the other hand, 
the reader of the Journal must sometimes wish that he had been less sparing 
in his comment on some of the great books which are always with us. We 
hardly needed his assurance that he “read Pilgrim’s Progress,” but beyond 
the bare fact he tells us nothing. There are a few references to Milton, 
but again he tells us no more than that he prepared a selection of the poems 
for the Kingswood children and an “Extract,” with notes, from the Paradise 
Lost. He read Pascal’s Thoughts, but his only comment is the somewhat 
irrelevant question: “What could possibly induce such a creature as Vol- 
taire to give such an author as this a good word, unless it was that he once 
wrote a satire?” The note on Butler’s Analogy is more to the point, but 
still leaves us asking for more: “I doubt it is too hard for most of those for 
whom it is chiefly intended. Freethinkers, so called, are seldom close think- 
ers. They will not be at the pains of reading such a book as this.” And 
how we should have liked to hear more of Wesley’s great contemporaries, 
Burke and Johnson! The former gets but bare mention, the allusions to the 
latter are tantalizing in their brevity. And what of Shakespeare? The 
quotations from him in the Journal are far fewer than from Horace, but, 
unfortunately, a sorry bit of vandalism on the part of one of Wesley’s 
preachers, who, after his death, destroyed a quarto copy of the poet’s works, 
“the margins of which were filled with critical notes in Wesley’s handwrit- 
ing,” makes it impossible for us to answer the question with certainty. 

My last examination of the book notices in the Journal brought out a 
fact which had escaped me before, and which I do not remember to have 
seen noted elsewhere, namely, that Wesley’s blame of the books he is read- 
ing is both more frequent and more hearty than his praise. His was a very 
sensitive and critical mind, and he did not try to be patient with writers who 
took no pains to write correctly. “He is doubtless,” he says of one unlucky 
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scribe who came under his lash, “a man both of sense and learning. Why 
has he then bad English in almost every page? No man should be above 
writing correctly.” Perhaps, too, Wesley’s unceasing sense of responsibility 
to the multitudes who turned to him for guidance in matters both great and 
small sharpened his natural acuteness in detecting and discovering whatever 
he counted unworthy. But, however we explain it, his general critical 
severity is, I think, beyond question. 


III 


These general references to Wesley as a bookman must now be sup- 
plemented by a few individual and more detailed examples of his literary 
judgments. They will illustrate what has just been said about his frequent 
severity, and at the same time will reveal to us some of his characteristics, 
both intellectual and moral. Wesley is very sure; his judgments are his 
own and not another man’s, and he delivers them with a decisiveness which, 
it must be allowed, is sometimes suggestive of infallibility; and always it is 
the ethical interest which is dominant. Take, for example, this entry of 


June 19, 1776: 

“Part of this week I read, as I travelled, a famous book which I had not looked 
into for these fifty years. It was Lucian’s Dialogues. He has a good deal of 
humour, but wonderful little judgment. His great hero is Diogenes the Cynic; 
just such another brute as himself. Socrates (as one might expect) he reviles and 
ridicules with all his might. I think there is more sense in his Timon than in all 
his other Dialogues put together; and even yet that ends poorly, in the dull jest of 
his breaking the heads of all that came near him. How amazing is it that such a 
book as this should be put into the hands of schoolboys!” 

No less trenchant is he when he turns from literature to history and to the 
Life of Alexander the Great, by Q. Curtius: 

‘A fine writer, both as to thought and language. But what a hero does he 
describe, whose murder of his old friend and companion Clitus was a virtuous act 
in comparison of his butchering poor Philotas and his good old father, Parmenio. 
Yet even this was a little thing compared to the thousands and ten thousands he 
slaughtered, both in battle and in and after taking cities, for no other crime than 
defending their wives and children. I doubt whether Judas claims so hot a place in 
hell as Alexander the Great.” 


His denunciation of Machiavelli is as calculated as it is comprehensive: 


“My cool judgment is, that if all the other doctrines of devils which have been 
committed to writing since letters were in the world were collected together in one 
volume, it would fall short of this; and that, should a Prince form himself by this 
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book, so calmly recommending hypocrisy, treachery, lying, robbery, oppression, adul- 
tery, whoredom, and murder of all kinds, Domitian or Nero would be an angel of 
light compared with that man.” 

And yet when, some twenty years later, he read Mandeville’s Fable of the 
Bees, he thought that the Englishman had outdone even Machiavelli: 


“The Italian only recommends a few vices, as useful to some particular men, 
and on some particular occasions. But the Englishman loves and cordially recom- 
mends vice of every kind; not only as useful now and then, but as absolutely neces- 
sary at all times for all communities! Surely Voltaire would hardly have said so 
much; and even Mr. Sandeman [“poor Mr. Sandeman,” writes Denney, “who 
differed from Wesley about the definition of saving faith” ] could not have said 


more.” 

Nor do religious writers fare much better at Wesley’s hands when he thinks 
them in the wrong. “I cannot but think,” he says of Swedenborg, “the 
fever he had twenty years ago, when he supposes he was ‘introduced into 
the society of angels,’ really introduced him into the society of lunatics; but 
still,” he adds, relenting somewhat, “there is something noble, even in his 
ravings.” Nor could all William Law’s devotion to Jacob Behman avail 
the German mystic aught in Wesley’s eyes: 

“The book I now opened was his Mysterium Magnum, or Exposition of Gene- 
sis. Being conscious of my ignorance, I earnestly besought God to enlighten my 
understanding. I seriously considered what I read, and endeavored to weigh it in 
the balance of the sanctuary. And what can I say concerning the part I read? [ 


can and must say thus much (and that with as full evidence as I can say that two 
and two make four), it is most sublime nonsense, inimitable bombast, fustian not to 


be paralleled!” 

The button is still off the foil when Wesley turns to some of the men of 
letters of his own land. Laurence Sterne was hardly likely to prove a 
writer after his heart, and this is what he thought of A Sentimental Journey 
through France and Italy: 


“Sentimental! what is that? It is not English; he might as well say Conti- 
nental. It is not sense. It conveys no determinate idea; yet one fool makes many. 
And this nonsensical word (who would believe it?) is become a fashionable one! 
However, the book agrees full well with the title, for one is as queer as the other. 
For oddity, uncouthness, and unlikeness to all the world beside, I suppose, the writer 


is without a rival.” 
His dislike of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters is even more hearty: 


“What did I learn? That he was a man of much wit, middling sense, and 
some learning, but as absolutely void of virtue as any Jew, Turk, or heathen that 
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ever lived. . . . And this is the favourite of the age! Whereas, if he is 
rewarded according to his desert, his name will stink to all generations.” 


Finally, what in its way could be better than this downright judgment of a 
German tract by Oetinger, the son-in-law of Bengel? 

“I began reading with huge expectation . . . but how was I disappointed! 
So obscure a writer I scarcely ever saw before; I think he goes beyond Persius him- 


self. When I had with huge labour read fifty or sixty pages, finding the sense did 
by no means make amends for the time and pains bestowed in searching it out, I took 


my leave of him forever.” 


Might not those of us who make a fetish of finishing every book we begin 
sometimes imitate Wesley’s example to our own great advantage? 


IV 


It goes without saying that Wesley was sometimes badly “out” in his 
estimate of books and writers. A man who read so much, and was so sure 
of himself, was certain some day to fall. When he alludes to Homer’s 
“pagan prejudices,” we do our best, out of respect to the great man, not to 
smile. But what can a French scholar think of his opinion of the French 
language? ‘The French is the poorest, meanest language in Europe, no 


more comparable to the German or Spanish than a bag-pipe is to an organ. 

It is as impossible to write a fine poem in French as to make fine 
music on a jews’-harp.” Like Homer, Wesley had his “prejudices.” 
Writing of one of the Popes, he says: “He had many excellent qualities; 
but was full as far from being a Christian as Henry VIII or Oliver Crom- 
well.” Cromwell! But then, we must remember, Wesley lived in the 
pre-Carlyle age. 

Occasionally, too, like smaller men, Wesley lost his critical balance and 
over-praised the second-rate. To us today, who never open Young’s Night 
Thoughts, it seems odd to find him carefully preparing an edition of that 
forgotten poem, “leaving out the indifferent lines, correcting many of the 
rest, and explaining the hard words, in order to make that noble work more 
useful to all, and more intelligible to ordinary readers.” Again, he writes: 
“What a poet was Ossian! Little inferior to either Virgil or Homer; in 
some respects superior to both.” And what shall we make of this? 

“T read over a small book, Poems, by Miss Whateley, a farmer’s daughter. 


She had little advantage from education, but an astonishing genius. Some of her 
’ elegies I think quite equal to Mr. Gray’s. If she had had proper helps for a few 
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years I question whether she would not have excelled any female poet that has ever 
yet appeared in England.” 

Who was this “Miss Whatelev,” and where are her poems today? Even 
Nehemiah Curnock, the learned editor of the Standard Edition, can tell 
us nothing of either. 

I have already quoted Wesley’s vehement condemnation of Jacob 
Behmen. He is little less severe in his condemnation of the better known 
Theologica Germanica: 

“Oh how was it that I could ever so admire the affected obscurity of this un- 

scriptural writer! Glory be to God, that I now prefer the plain apostles and prophets 
before him and all his mystic followers!” 
Even Luther, with whom he had so much in common, and to whom he 
owed so great a debt, he finds “deeply tinctured with mysticism through- 
out, and hence often dangerously wrong.” Some will see in all this only 
the reaction of a robust, healthy soul against the weaknesses of a form of 
religion with which he had many affinities; to others it will suggest a blind 
spot on Wesley’s retina. Happily, it is no part of my present task to decide 
between them. 


Vv 


Wesley’s literary judgments, then, are always his own, they are un- 
failingly vivacious, and if sometimes they are as wrong as they are confi- 
dent, there is no mistaking the general soundness of the principles which 
underlie them. Take, for example, what he regards as the essentials of a 
good English style. Of one writer he says: “I cannot admire his style at 
all. It is prim, affected, and highly frenchified”; while of another he says: 
“His language is remarkably clear, unaffected, nervous, and elegant.” He 
hated the florid, the obscure, and the prolix, as indeed his own spare, lucid 
style might lead us to expect. He was, in particular, impatient of those 
who—to adapt his own words—when they have made a pertinent remark 
know not when to have done with it, but spin it out without any pity for 
the reader. Here is one example out of many—a brief criticism of 
Fénelon’s Telemachus: 


“Certainly it is wrote with admirable sense. But is it without fault? Is there 
not abundantly too much machinery? Are not the gods (such as they are) continu- 
ally introduced without why or wherefore? And is not the work spun out too long; 
drawn into mere French wire? Would not twelve books have contained all the 
matter much better than four-and-twenty?” 
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But Wesley’s judgment on books and writers reveals higher qualities 
than a right understanding of the essentials of style. His moral trenchancy 
is illustrated in some of the quotations which have already been given. 
Wesley, as Denney pertinently remarks, was not one of those who make 
the intellectual experiment of seeing how much can be said for the wrong 
side. But of this I must leave the extracts to speak for themselves, choos- 
ing for a final word Wesley’s really remarkable catholicity of mind which 
complemented and tempered its sharp incisiveness. 

“T would recommend very few novels to young persons,” Wesley 
wrote to a correspondent, “for fear they should be too desirous of more.” 
Yet he took pains to abridge, for the use of a wider circle of readers, 
Brooke’s Fool of Quality, a novel in five volumes. When Home’s Douglas 
—a play written by a minister of the Scottish Kirk, and shown in Edinburgh 
—set all Scotland buzzing with excitement and got its author into serious 
trouble, Wesley read the play, and, while regretting that a few lines had 
not been left out, “was astonished to find it one of the finest tragedies I ever 
read.” A note on a forgotten tract, A Dialogue between Moses and Lord 
Bolingbroke, by a certain Dr. Pye, is in the well-known “think and let 
think” manner: 

“Ts it well thus to run down all that differ from us? Dr. Pye is an ingenious 


man; but so is Dr. Robinson also. So are twenty more, although they understand 
Moses in a quite different manner.” 


Richard Baxter’s Life and Neal’s History of the Puritans both showed him 
that the faults were not all on one side in the fierce struggles of that day: 
“Tn spite of all the prejudices of education, I could not but see that the poor 
Nonconformists had been used without either justice or mercy,” while at 
the same time he regretted that so many of them “spent so much of their 
time and strength in disputing about surplices and hoods, or kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper.” 

Wesley had scant sympathy with much of the teaching of the Quakers. 
He thought Barclay’s Apology a “solemn trifle”; he called George Fox’s 
Great Mystery “that medley of nonsense, blasphemy, and scurrility.” Yet 
when he read the Journal of William Edmundson, a Quaker preacher of 
the seventeenth century, his whole heart went out to him: 

“If the original equalled the picture (which I see no reason to doubt) what an 


_ amiable man was this! His opinions I leave; but what a spirit was here! What 
faith, love, gentleness, long-suffering! Could mistake send such a man as this to 
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hell? Not so. I am so far from believing this that I scruple not to say, ‘Let my 
soul be with the soul of William Edmundson!’ ” 


In like fashion spiritual kinship could find a way for Wesley across the far 
wider gulf that divided him from Roman Catholicism. In all Great Britain 
he knew no man, except Fletcher of Madeley, worthy to stand, in the saint- 
liness of his character, by the side of Gregory Lopez or M. de Renty. Of 
the religious leaders of the past, there were few perhaps with whom Wesley 
felt himself in more real accord than Richard Baxter. “In how different a 
manner does this man write”—-so runs the entry in the Journal, after he had 
finished some dissenting minister’s bitter book—“from honest Richard 
Baxter! The one dipping, as it were, his pen in tears, the other in vinegar 
and gall. Surely one page of that loving, serious Christian weighs more 
than volumes of this bitter, sarcastic jester.” 

How can I better conclude this note on Wesley’s catholicity than with 
the familiar and oft-quoted words concerning Marcus Aurelius? 


“What a strange emperor! And what a strange heathen! Giving thanks to 
God for all the good things he enjoyed! In particular, for His good inspiration, 
and for twice revealing to him in dreams things whereby he was cured of (other- 
wise) incurable distempers. I make no doubt but this is one of those ‘many’ who 


‘shall come from the east, and the west, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob,’ while ‘the children of the kingdom,’ nominal Christians, are ‘shut out.’ ” 


Norz—I must not conclude this paper without paying tribute once more to Nehemiah Curnock’s eight- 
volume Standard Edition of Wesley’s Journal. I do not know any worthier edition of a great English classic. 
My own task has been immensely simplified by the fullness and accuracy of the index which, in the 
scores of references I have made with its aid, I have never once found at fault. On the special subject 
of my paper I have seen nothing beyond the brief treatment which it receives in some of the Lives of 
Wesley, and an admirable article by the late Professor James Denney in the old and long since defunct 
United Free Church Magazine. 





The Seminary and the World 


Morcan PuHertps Noyes 


I 


FRIEND who lives in a city on the shore of one of the Great 

Lakes devoted part of his leisure a winter or so ago to building 

a sailboat for use in the summer. He built it in the cellar of his 
home, and when spring came looked with considerable pride upon the 
finished product of his labor. Then to his dismay he faced a problem 
which for some reason he had overlooked until the final moment—the 
problem of transferring the boat from the cellar where it was made to the 
waters where it was intended to function. The narrow doors of the house 
presented a difficulty which could be met only by taking the boat apart in 
the cellar and reconstructing it later on in the outer world. I am far from 
suggesting that the theological systems and social ideals which are worked 
out in theological seminaries must all be completely dismantled before 
they can be transferred to the outside world where they must be put to 
work. But certainly that transfer from the field of preparation to the field 


of operation is one of the real difficulties for every seminary graduate. 


II 


Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that as he leaves the seminary 
doors the graduate at once encounters a popular prejudice against the 
academic. Sometimes that prejudice is merely misunderstanding. The 
man on the street would agree with a great deal which the man from 
the classroom says, if he had even a vague idea of what it is that the man 
from the classroom is saying. But they speak different languages, and 
through the cloud of flying words, very little light penetrates. We need a 
new sort of Esperanto—a common language which can be understood by 
scholars and Philistines alike. Wanting that, the obligation clearly rests 
upon the academic to translate itself into a language understanded of the 
people. 

Even more often the prejudice against the academic is due to the popu- 
lar idea that the man fresh from the halls of learning is theoretical. Grover 
Cleveland undoubtedly rendered great service to his country, but he ren- 
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dered one great disservice to every trained mind when he coined the phrase, 
“Tt is a condition and not a theory which confronts us.” As though con- 
ditions were East and theories were West, and never the twain should meet! 
That is at least one dualistic interpretation of the universe which is unten- 
able. If a theory does not fit some given condition, it is not because God 
has put a great gulf between conditions and theories, but because in that 
particular case, the theory is a bad theory. The only way to improve a 
bad condition is to start with a good theory and carry it out to its conclusion. 
The so-called practical man often does not recognize that fact. He some- 
times thinks that the only good theory is a dead theory. Consequently he 
tends to be suspicious of the man who comes into his world trailing clouds 
of academic glory, and condemns him with a word. He is “theoretical.” 
That is unfair and short-sighted, but it puts upon the intellectually trained 
leader a double obligation to make sure that his theories have their roots 
deep in the soil of life, and do not spring full grown, not from the head 
of Zeus, but from some human and more fallible source. 


III 


But the difficulty in making this transfer from seminary to the outside 
world is not entirely due to a prejudice in the minds of others. Part of it is 
due to the fact that situations and people have a way of obstinately refusing 
to fall into our predetermined classifications. One of the advantages of a 
somewhat detached view of life is that it enables us to see various phases 
of life with clearly defined outlines. But as we become more deeply 
involved in life itself, those sharp outlines become blurred, and the differ- 
ent phases intermingle. For example, we have a way of talking about 
church and state and economic order, as though these were three quite 
distinct entities whose relationships were comparable to those existing among 
three rival nations—say, France, Germany, and Italy. If that were true, 
we would still face a complex problem in the relationships of the three. 
But the problem becomes vastly more complex by reason of the fact that 
these three areas of life are not distinct at all. The people who make 
up the churches are all of them citizens of the state and deeply enmeshed 
in the economic order. In fact, the church is the only one of the three 
from which a man can divorce himself if he wishes to do so. Consequently 
the real question is not what the church will do as an external agency deal- 
ing with the state and the economic order. The question which we really 
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face is what the individual will do about these three aspects of life with 
all of which he is already related. It is as though one man might be at the 
same time a financier, an artist, and a friend, and had somehow to adjust 
and make congruous three claims upon his life. Circumstances may con- 
ceivably require him to decide which interest or loyalty comes first. But 
he is still one man, and you cannot get one man into three pigeon-holes. 
Why does not the church make the policies of the state Christian, and create 
over night a Christian social order? There is no reason why anyone should 
attempt to defend the church because it moves so slowly toward the king- 
dom of God. But the more deeply we become involved in life the more 
clearly we understand some of the reasons for the slow measure of the 
church’s progress. For we ourselves are involved in all three areas of life, 
and in the struggle of these three forces for dominance within ourselves, we 
get a new insight into the problem of the world. 

We face a similar difficulty with people, who frequently do not even 
have the grace to be square pegs in the round holes which we have prepared 
for them. They simply do not go into our classifications at all. Viewed 
from a distance, every man seems to wear a label, but at close range the 
label often grows hard to read. We listen, for example, to the denuncia- 
tions of the trade unionist which are not uncommon in certain quarters. 
The trade unionist, so it is said, is a slacker, a racketeer, and a chiseler 
(combining in one person the most enthusiastically hated forms of war- 
time, post-war, and New Deal wickedness). If we listen long enough to 
that sort of thing, we can almost persuade ourselves that the trade unionist 
is the modern substitute for the devil—unless we happen to know a trade 
unionist. Then we find that in addition to being the devil (or perhaps 
instead of being the devil), he is the father of a family, the man across the 
street, the man on the town’s relief list, the patient in a hospital bed, or the 
man concerned about the salvation of his soul. Somehow the cloven 
hoofs and the tail disappear when we know the whole man. Similarly, we 
can listen to descriptions of the capitalist which make us long for a new 
Dante to add a few more circles to the nether regions for the lowest of the 
low. But the seminary graduate finds capitalists, at least of a modest sort, 
as his neighbors, as office-bearers in his church, as honored public servants in 
his community, and as his own personal friends. That ought not to restrain 
him from speaking and teaching the truth as he sees it. But seeing real 
’ people in their real settings, instead of seeing imaginary devils against 
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imaginary backgrounds, does complicate the problem of classifying human 
situations. The human problem is too large to be solved by the relatively 
simple method of liquidating any one class—in the grim sense in which 
those words have to be understood today. What we need to liquidate is 
class-consciousness, wherever we find it. That is a far harder task and a 
far more unpopular task than to wear the uniform of one side in the social 
struggle and strike lusty blows against an enemy whom we know only as 
an enemy, and whom we believe to be, like every enemy, the embodiment of 
all evil. The scientific method, with its emphasis upon classification, has 
rendered a great service to mankind, and is a tool of enormous value. But 
it has its limitations. Every living man is something like a jack-in-the-box. 
We think we have him safely stowed away in the category where we have 
placed him, but he has a constitutional disinclination for staying there, and 
is continually surprising us by popping out when we least expect it. That 
constitutes one of our difficulties as we face new tasks. 


IV 


Moreover, there are the peculiar temptations of the ministry lying in 
wait for the graduate as he leaves the doors of the seminary. Every pro- 
fession and vocation has its own distinctive moral perils, and the ministry 
is no exception. Probably the most insistent, as well as the most subtle, is 
the temptation to an unconscious insincerity. Few men in the ministry 
will deliberately say what they do not mean, or will calculatingly trim their 
sails to catch the favoring breeze. At least, if they do, they know what 
they are doing, and other people are seldom deceived. But it is not so 
easy to keep from turning our minds and consciences over to some group 
who will do our thinking for us—a theological party, or a political party, 
or a social pattern, whether that pattern be conservative or radical—and 
then say what that group means, instead of expressing convictions which are 
part of the very fiber of our being. “Only when you have worked alone,” 
said Mr. Justice Holmes to the undergraduates at Harvard some forty 
years ago, “. . . only when ycu have felt around you a black gulf of 
solitude more isolating than that which surrounds the dying man, and in 
hope and in despair have trusted to your own unshaken will—then only 
can you gain the secret isolated joy of the thinker.” Mr. Robert Frost 
recently commended a fellow poet as being almost free from what he called 
“pang thinking.” That is a freedom which is not easy to achieve. 
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Nor is it easy to avoid some of the other peculiar pitfalls of this call- 
ing. In choosing any form of the ministry, one has entered an area of 
life where public opinion already condemns the profit-motive. A minister 
is not expected to do his work primarily for the sake of financial gain, and 
he loses the respect of other people, to say nothing of his own self-respect, 
if he does so. That means, incidentally, that the minister must always 
remember that he occupies in this regard a morally privileged position. 
He may plead and labor as he will for the abolition of the profit-motive in 
all realms of life, but he may well be slow to condemn individuals who find 
themselves in other walks of life where public opinion expects what it 
deprecates in the minister. If he is tempted to feel morally superior as he 
looks at a world hankering for profits, he may at Jeast say, “There but for 
the grace of God (and the protection of what is expected of me as a min- 
ister) go I!” But if the profit-motive is not the chief moral danger of the 
ministry, certainly the publicity-motive is one of the most insidious and 
most prevalent. There are, of course, legitimate ways of making known to 
the public the availability of the religious privileges which the minister 
represents. But there are some ways which are not legitimate. It is not 
legitimate to fall into the habit of making extreme statements on all sorts 
of subjects simply because exaggerations are startling enough to have news 
value, while the more guarded utterances of the man who confines himself 
to what he knows seem to lack spice. It is not legitimate to be always 
seeking the romantic and neglecting the less spectacular task. In an earlier 
day it was sometimes said that there were too many people who wanted to 
be returned missionaries. Perhaps today there are too many who want to 
be just back from Russia, or just back from the scene of labor conflict, or 
just going somewhere else, instead of just doing the spade work which 
needs to be done for the kingdom of God! And when a minister is suffer- 
ing from a sense of inferiority (as ministers, being human, sometimes do), 
he always knows that he can step at once into the white light which beats 
upon the controversialist. Violent differences of opinion among church- 
men are always news. Sometimes they cannot be avoided, but they need 
never be courted. Statesmen are sometimes accused of engaging in foreign 
wars in order to distract public attention from the weakness of their 
domestic policies. It would be uncharitable to say that any minister has 
ever done that. But every minister knows that he can do that, and some- 
’ times it takes considerable grace to resist the opportunity. The minister 
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also faces in a peculiar way the temptation to seek the martyr’s crown. 
There are heroic spirits in our generation, as in earlier days, who like Saint 
Paul have suffered the loss of all things for the sake of the gospel. All 
honor to them! But it is a presumptuous man who votes for himself as one 
of their number. When we fail to win the confidence or the support of 
those to whom we are called to minister, it is never easy to admit that we 
ourselves have failed. It is much easier to persuade ourselves that we are 
being persecuted by those to whom our religious or social views are unac- 
ceptable. Against toying with that idea every minister in an unresponsive 
field needs to steel himself. He also needs to be on his guard against 
confusing egotism with divine guidance. God undoubtedly has ways of 
revealing his will to his servants. But the minister who is always sure that 
his intimations of the Divine purposes are more authentic than those vouch- 
safed to other people is better fitted for life on a desert island, with his 
Bible and his Shakespeare, than he is for working with a congregation of 
normal men and women in the relationship of pastor and people. And 
every seminary graduate, on the threshold of his ministry, faces the pos- 
sibilities of an undisciplined life. He has for years lived within a more or 
less rigid schedule, under the inevitable compulsion of academic require- 
ments. He suddenly becomes in many ways the freest of men—with his 
time, his study, and his service unsupervised and unregulated by others. 
His only earthly master is the calendar, which relentlessly produces certain 
days when he must speak or teach (without the privilege accorded Mr. Ein- 
stein of refraining from speech when he has nothing to say). Unless he is 
to live a disorganized life, he must organize himself. Miss Ellen Glasgow 
recently wrote that in current literature “we miss the full, clear, command- 
ing note of the disciplined mind.” The Christian Church is sadly crippled 
if it misses that note in its ministry. The ancient wise man who wrote the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus said, “My son, if thou comest to serve the Lord, pre- 
pare thy soul for temptations,” and the wisdom of his words has not grown 
less with the years. 


V 


Still another difficulty in the way of making the transfer from the 
seminary to the active ministry lies in the diversity of views as to what 
constitutes the real function of the Christian minister. One who is enter- 
ing the pastorate will discover in his community an interesting variety of 
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notions as to what it is that he is called to do. Some will take him to be a 
sort of traveling salesman for his church, using all the devices of modern 
business to “sell his church to the community”—to use the awful phrase. 
Some people will think of him as a sort of Sunday attraction—or detraction 
—and will measure his worth as a theatrical manager might estimate the 
value of an actor—by the box office receipts. Some people will think of him 
as a publicity agent for all the good works of the community, and will 
imagine that his main responsibility is to advertise the achievements or the 
needs of the humanitarian agencies in which they are interested. Some 
people who have seen in “some great cause God’s new Messiah” will 
believe that he should be the promoter of the fortunes of some particular 
political party, or the proponent of some particular form of labor organiza- 
tion, or the advance agent of some particular social Utopia. Of course in 
some situations.a minister does have to be a kind of man-of-all-work for 
the community which he serves. Every minister must decide for himself, 
probably after some experimentation, what are the particular needs to 
which he, with his particular equipment, can at any particular time most 
advantageously address himself. If he is to do anything well, he must 
exercise considerable discrimination in concentrating upon a few objectives. 
He cannot do everything that he is asked to do or expected to do. Some of 
the things which are expected of him, he ought not to think of even trying 
to do. But whatever he does, there ought not to be any question as to his 
main function. He is sent forth to minister—to be a minister of the gospel 
of God as God has been made known in Jesus Christ. The distinctive thing 
which he is called to bring into human life is the conviction that God has 
a purpose for this blundering world and for us selfish men, that the purpose 
of God has been most clearly seen on the Cross of Christ, and that there is 
no hope for this world of ours apart from the spirit of that Cross. None 
of us are fulfilling the ministry to which we are called if in the diversity of 
things to which we give ourselves that main message of the Gospel does 
not ring clear. ' 
VI 


In many ways, this is a difficult time in which to be sent forth as a 
Christian minister. There is a rising tide of paganism in the world today, 
not only in those countries in which paganism is explicit and arrogant, but 
also in countries like our own where perhaps it is implicit and partially 
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disguised. In many places there is to be encountered a diluted form of 
Christianity which is probably more dangerous than is overt paganism, a 
Christianity which has lost its vigor, lost its conscience, and lost its heroic 
faith. We live and labor in the midst of a precarious civilization, threatened 
with collapse through the madness of war or through inability to adjust its 
economic life to the basic needs of men. We are called to minister to peo- 
ple who have been carrying almost unbearable burdens now these many 
years; to people whose nerves are often taut and tense, and whose reserves 
of patience and serenity are seriously depleted; to people who do not know 
what tomorrow may bring, who are not sure which way to turn, and who 
have grown very skeptical of those who claim that in them are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge; to people who are morally be- 
wildered, and yet faced with the elemental moral problems which are the 
common lot of man in all ages; to people who need to be saved from defeat 
and despair and destruction, and are sure of only one thing: namely, that 
they cannot save themselves. 

But the minister has enormous assets as he confronts his tasks in such 
a time as this. He faces a world which is aware of its needs, and which 
recognizes in a new way that those needs are primarily spiritual. He faces 
a world which is comparatively plastic, where changes are taking place, and 
where there is a hearing for ministers, if they are untrammeled by secular 
entanglements, who press for changes that shall accord with the mind of 
Christ. He has a great asset in the Christian Church (an asset which will 
often be a cross as well) which will give him a historic as well as a con- 
temporary fellowship, which will sustain him in his work, will bear with 
his mistakes, and will supplement his achievements far beyond anything 
that he can do to deserve. He has behind him the Christian tradition, with 
its apostolic succession of men and women who have faced times of crisis, 
changing social orders, and personal ordeals in the power of a conquering 
faith. And he has at his command the spiritual energies of the living God. 

The President of Princeton University said some months ago that 
the conditions of the present make the prospects of high adventure in living 
more alluring today than ever before. Those prospects of high adventure 
are nowhere more alluring than in the Christian ministry; the same may be 
asserted for the prospects for real achievements in the molding of those 
spiritual attitudes toward life, seen and unseen, which hold in fee the future. 

















The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion’ 


Reviewed by James Morratr 


r AHE more M. Bergson illustrates and applies his notion of intui- 
tion, the less clear it becomes, and in the present instance, the less 
cogent. Subtly and brilliantly as he argues about mysticism in this 

important book, one is left puzzled by the precise content of intuition in the 
élan vital of Reality, and also sensible of a defective ideology in his inter- 
pretation of it even as a religious ferment within the cosmic process. Puz- 
zled, that is, if one takes into account historical Christianity. Once M. Berg- 
son pauses to notice Christianity, and remarks that “the essence of the new 
religion was to be the diffusion of mysticism” (p. 204). It is impossible to 
attach any meaning to this statement unless “mysticism” be taken as a vague 
ethos, and even so the verdict describes neither the object nor the subsequent 
function of Christianity. 

One hates to say it, but after reading The Two Sources one longs to 
see “mysticism” banished from the vocabulary for a generation, in the inter- 
ests of clear thinking; the term is susceptible of so many meanings that it is 
generally meaningless. M. Bergson’s meaning is explicitly stated, but the 
interpretation does not answer to the great Christian mystics. Here, he con- 
tends, we have the phenomenon of a rare spirit fusing itself suddenly with 
the creative urge of love, and so passing beyond the restrictions of family 
and race to humanity; here is the source of the higher “morale” and reli- 
gion! Yet this is to describe a symptom rather than the essence of the mystic 
temperament in Christianity. Also, it is to miss the vital part played by the 
intense inwardness and heightened sense of life as personal fellowship with 
a God above time and space, which is what critics loosely call “mysticism” 
within the Christian synthesis. 

Instead of analyzing this distinctive characteristic of Christian mysticism, 
M. Bergson fastens on what is common to some types of it, largely influenced 
by Eastern philosophy, and to a diffused religiosity. For him it seems to be 
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not an intensified experience of God but a short-cut to the knowledge of the 
Absolute, which ignores history and sin. Hence the thesis of this book lies 
open still not simply to philosophical skepticism about the metaphysical basis 
of the Mystical intuition but to profound skepticism on the part of Christian 
thinkers who know that the Incarnation involves a philosophy of knowledge 
and of history which eludes any such ideology. “Creation will appear as 
God undertaking to create creators, that he may have beside himself beings 
worthy of his love” (p. 218). But this is surely appearance rather than 
reality. It does not reckon with the creation of moral personalities, and it 
finds in Christ little more than a supreme illustration of such a love-purpose 
in the universe. The theory of the cosmos eloquently drawn in these pages 
excludes the function of reverent obedience to the Creator on the part of his 
creatures, and yet that has been always a source of true mysticism in people 
who would never claim to be “creators” or possessors of an over-soul. There 
are some pungent paragraphs on the damnosa haereditas of the predilection 
for Aristotle in medieval scholasticism, but it is forgotten that there was a 
sharp tension between Artistotle and Augustine during this period. A 
philosophy like the Augustinian, or indeed any philosophy affected by its 
fundamental principles, at any rate reflected a world-view with something 
corresponding to what M. Bergson desiderates and without the elusive, 
atomistic idea of intuition on which he lays such stress; that is, it witnessed 
to an intuition of genuinely mystical aspiration within the Christian order 
which proved and still proves fruitful. 

The closing sentence invites mankind to decide “if they want merely to 
live or intend to make just the extra effort required for fulfilling, even on 
their refractory planet, the essential function of the universe, which is a 
machine for the making of gods.” What constitutes the refractoriness of 
our planet, however, is really something which M. Bergson does not allow; it 
is the corruption of the human heart, the refractory wills of men, as Augustine 
and the Christian mystics of the Center have invariably recognized. Sin is 
not indeed a moral term (any more than “gods,” by the way), but it is a 
fundamental Christian concept of religion, bound up with that of moral per- 
sonality. M. Bergson discusses sympathetically the function of those dis- 
tinguished spirits who from time to time break up static morality in closed 
societies by their fresh perceptions of the divine purpose. They do put life 
into religion, as they see life more fully in terms of religion. But in what 
accurate sense can they be termed “creators”? Except perhaps as they 
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“Cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mold.” 


And even then they take account of what sin means to the refractoriness of 
the cosmic order, beside recognizing the part played by moral loyalties in 
knowledge of truth and reality. 

M. Bergson frankly notes that both the static and the dynamic sources 
of such ordered or re-molded life have to confront intellectualism as a 
handicap upon intuition. But his ingenious scheme of the cosmos omits what 
is called moral evil or sin, and the result is that while he justly’ protests 
against intuition being called emotional or intellectual, his version of the 
mystical perception is not saved from the charge of being both. What inter- 
ests people who are on the inside of real religion is at bottom how to be God’s, 
not gods. Intuition, as they experience it in themselves or in others, means 
something like response and obedience. Neither of these appears to interest 
M. Bergson. He ponders on almost everything else, but these do not enter 
into his hypothesis. 

This is a notable book, admirably translated. It is only a pity that the 
index does not yield sufficient clues to the wealth of observations upon con- 
temporary politics and social problems which is a grateful feature of M. 
Bergson’s pages. The moral seriousness of these sidelights is welcome. 
Every now and then a book of this type appears, surveying the situation of 
mankind from a fresh standpoint. Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution be- 
longed to this class in the last generation, supplying lucid, provocative gen- 
eralizations on the dark past and the darker future of society; though Mr. 
Kidd was more realistic as a philosopher in his diagnosis than M. Bergson, 
he did much the same service as The Two Sources does. The mind is stirred 
and widened by such surveys. M. Bergson’s treatise has undoubted value 
and verve as a protest against subtle intellectualism and materialism. But 
it is to be feared that the sustained argument will not prove convincing as 
an aid to any Christian interpretation of religion, largely because it dis- 
tinguishes too sharply between the practical intelligence and sudden intui- 
tion, and probes the content of the latter insufficiently. 
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Preaching the Apocalypse. By 
DanitEL RussELL. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


Tue reviewer began his perusal of this 
book with apathy, imagining that here 
was another attempt to indulge in bizarre 
predictions of future happenings in the 
economic or political spheres by forced 
and fanciful interpretations of the lan- 
guage of the book of Revelation. His 
mood was that of the mocker, but he had 
scarcely covered the first chapter when 
his interest was thoroughly aroused. Here 
was something new, an unusual book, one 
long hoped for by the intelligent Chris- 
tian of today. It was soon evident that 
the author was not only familiar with re- 
sults of recent critical research as they 
bear upon this crank-exploited section of 
Scripture, but he had so mastered it that 
the conclusions of the best reverent schol- 
arship of modern times had passed into 
the warp and woof of his thinking. 

Like the expositions of Chrysostom and 
Calvin, this book is a product of the 
pulpit, for its contents were actually 
preached by Doctor Russell on thirty suc- 
cessive Sundays to his own congregation. 
Let the author speak for himself in the 
presentation of his purpose and method: 
“Usually the passage from Revelation 
was read and explained from the reading 
desk, and a text from it used as the basis 
of the sermon at the sermon period. 
What I have written attempts to show 
how the Apocalypse—its general struc- 
ture, its detailed meanings, and its spir- 
itual treasures for practical every-day re- 
ligious life—was actually presented to an 
audience.” Modestly the author adds: 
“The audience liked it.” This reaction 


on the part of his hearers prompted him 
to let a larger public learn “the preaching 
values” of the last book of the New- 
Testament Canon. We are sure this 
larger audience will enjoy and appreciate 
this exposition as much, if not more, than 
did the congregation. 

What are the unique features of Doc- 
tor Russell’s treatment? In the first 
place, he has acquainted himself with the 
substantial advance made in the last thirty 
years in the interpretation of the book of 
Revelation. Three main factors have not 
only thrown light on the gloom and dark- 
ness of this section, but have very defi- 
nitely settled the principles of interpreta- 
tion. These factors are fresh knowledge 
concerning the historical background, a 
real understanding of Jewish non-canon- 
ical Apocalyptic Literature, and the study 
of Comparative Religion. Our author 
has mastered this material, and has made 
use of the assured results in a very dis- 
criminating fashion. His learning sits so 
lightly on him that he has used it without 
the slightest touch of pedantry. 

Again, the treatment is unique in that 
it combines exact exposition with homi- 
letics. Let the reader take any chapter 
he pleases, and he will discover that it 
falls into two sections: First, there are 
comments, verse by verse, discussing key 
words and important phrases with their 
applications. In a word, there is a com- 
mentary with all nonessentials elimi- 
nated. All this forms an introduction to 
the sermon which in every case presents 
some great doctrine or essential Christian 
experience in a pertinent fashion. No- 
where does the author show his mastery 
of the critical material to better advan- 
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tage than in his deduction of the themes 
of his sermons and in his treatment of 
them. If the reader wishes to see that 
the Apocalypse is replete with present-day 
preaching values, let him turn to the ser- 
mon on the “Letter to the Church at 
Sardis” (p. 92); or to the discourse on 
the “Power and Glory of Christ” in con- 
nection with the opening of the first seal. 
In this we have a fresh and suggestive 
presentation of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment (p. 124). With the exposition of 
Revelation 9, “Demonic Locusts: Lion- 
Head Horses,” there is a sermon on the 
text, “And the rest of the men repented 
not,” in which the doctrinal and ethical 
are effectively combined. 

As we proceed: with our reading our 
curiosity is whetted. What is the 
preacher going to make out of the ob- 
scure passages like the seven thunders 
which were silenced (10), or the two 
witnesses (11)? What a trackless maze 
has been formed by the countless theories 
in regard to the meaning of the latter 
passage! With consummate homiletical 
skill the preacher, recognizing that these 
two chapters constitute an interlude in 
the literary structure of the Apocalypse, 
has deduced as his theme, “Interludes of 
Life” (p. 152ff.), and has given us a ser- 
mon that must have heartened the hearer 
to meet the vicissitudes of life, and in 
like manner will infuse courage into the 
heart of the reader. 

Two passages of the Apocalypse are 
touchstones of the sanity of an expositor, 
the number of the beast 13:18 and the 
millennium 20:4ff. Our author deals 
with them fairly and reverently, and 
strips them of all the absurd fantasies 
which an unregulated and pious imagina- 
tion have thrown around them during the 
centuries. In the light of grammatical 
and historical criticism Dr. Russell is un- 
questionably correct. The number of 
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13:18 can refer to no other than Nero, 
and the millennium 20: 4ff. can be 
nothing but a Jewish thought which the 
inspired imagination of the seer wove 
into his picture of the final triumph of 
the martyrs. 

In the presentation of his subject mat- 
ter the author has coined many a striking 
and unforgettable phrase, such as the 
characterization of the prophet-poet as 
“the Robert Browning of the Bible.” 
As Charles, Beckwith, and Anderson 
Scott have recovered the Apocalypse for 
the scholar and theologian, so Dr. Rus- 
sell has rehabilitated for the modern 
preacher this book of Scripture which has 
been neglected by one group of Chris- 
tians, and has been abused by another. 
Personally, the reviewer can give this 
work no higher commendation than to 
say that it will be added to his brief bibli- 
ography of a dozen works on the Apoc- 
alypse which accompanies the Syllabus 
of his lectures to his own students. 

James A. KExso. 
President of the Western Theological 
Seminary. 


What Did Jesus Think? By SranLey 
Brown-SERMAN and HAROLD 
ApyE Pricuarp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


In their significant jointly-written 
book, What Did Jesus Think? the au- 
thors see the assurance of progress for 
the race in an adequate understanding of 
and action according to the mind of 
Christ. The explorations of this book 
presuppose the work of modern historic 
scholarship. The plan of the book is to 
follow the thinking and behavior of 
Jesus through his life. The youth of 
Nazareth saw the hopeless struggle of his 
people against a foreign conqueror. The 
visit to the Temple allowed Jesus the 
opportunity to talk with some of the 
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outstanding leaders of the nation, as well 
as to see with his own eyes the needs of 
the people for physical and spiritual re- 
demption. There was a call for a 
savior. Returning to Nazareth, the un- 
recorded years saw growing in him a 
new sense of sonship in his relation to 
God and a new sense of mission. Was 
he to be God’s Special Agent? If so, 
when and how? The preaching of John 
the Baptist was the call that brought 
Jesus into action and his baptism was his 
dedication to the task of establishing the 
Kingdom—the reign of the spirit of God 
in the inner lives and the outer affairs of 
the people. The preaching of Jesus in 
the earlier part of his ministry was cen- 
tered in the gospel of the Kingdom, the 
reign of God. Jesus had definitely be- 
come God’s Special Agent of the King- 
dom. But here difficulties arose. Preach- 
ing was not attaining the end desired. 
Into the language of Jesus came the 
term “Son of Man.” The term in the 
use of Jesus defined One who, though 
of a different order, in his humility 
identified himself with men. In the 
thought of the Jews, the Messiah was not 
a sufferer, but a powerful leader. In the 
experience of Jesus, he saw clearly that 
only through suffering would he, the 
Son of Man, accomplish his mission. 
The cross began to emerge and with that 
a new figure emerged, the Suffering 
Messiah. It is the paradox which be- 
wildered his disciples. But the Trans- 
figuration showed Jesus that he was 
following the way of God’s strong, re- 
deeming love. Death would not be the 
failure of his Messiahship, but the real- 
ization of its hitherto unrevealed mean- 
ing. Indeed, Jesus became the Kingdom 
himself, in that the quality and reality 
of the Kingdom, the reign of God in all 
the concerns of life, was a living fact in 
him. The miracles of Jesus represent 


the blessed state of things in the King- 
dom of God, and may be looked for 
when God actually reigns. 

The paramount matter of the Cross 
could not escape the attention of the 
authors. Jesus inevitably met death at 
the hands of humans who could not 
understand the highest when they saw it. 
The Cross is the crowning revelation of 
the purpose and nature of the Son of 
Man himself. When we rediscover 
Christianity and when we learn to suffer 
in love as he did, then we shall also 
learn how blessed a thing it is to be 
secure. 

The Resurrection is seen as a great 
fact. The nature of the body in which 
the spirit moved is not described, but the 
thought of the authors is suggested as 
they say, “The spiritual body is, after all, 
the spirit in action through whatever 
means the nature of spiritual life de- 
mands.” Jesus lives and people have real 
communion with him. Through the 
ever-present and permanent Christ God 
continually offers himself to mankind 
and to know his mind, which is pos- 
sible, and to follow his way, which is 
reasonable, is to revolutionize and re- 
deem the world. 

This book succeeds in taking the reader 
into the inner life of Jesus, and is a 
valuable contribution to the study of his 


mind. Grorce ARTHUR CLARKE. 


Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Word Studies in the Old Testament. 
By B. A. M. Scuapiro. Published 
by the author: Bible House, New 
York City. Two vols. 50 cents 
each. 

Tuts is a running, word-by-word 
commentary on the book of Genesis 
from a Hebrew Christian point of view. 
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The author is the managing director of 
the Hebrew Christian Publication Society 
and in an interesting foreword he ex- 
plains why he has undertaken this enter- 
prise; he writes, “for defense and vin- 
dication of Jewish and Christian religions 
alike.” Genesis is probably favored with 
more fine commentaries than any other 
book of the Bible, and a newcomer might 
not find ready admission to the elect 
circle. This author, however, pursues a 
line that is quite distinct and valuable, 
and supplements his notes on each word 
with Rabbinical and Talmudical inter- 
pretation. He has a point of view corre- 
sponding to his peculiar position that 
enables him to illumine Scripture. The 
succeeding volumes should add to the 
value of the work and they will be 
awaited with pleasure. 
Joun Paterson. 

Drew University. 


Creative Christianity. By SHAILER 
MaTHEws. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 


CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY is the text 
of the Cole Lectures delivered in 1934 
at Vanderbilt University by Dean Emeri- 
tus Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School. The social 
approach to the interpretation of Chris- 
tianity that is characteristic of Doctor 
Mathews is distinctive of the present vol- 
ume. Indeed, one might say that the 
advantage of such an approach is un- 
usually clear in this work, which supple- 
ments in admirable fashion his recently 
published Barrows Lectures, Christianity 
and Social Process. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that if 
Christianity is to exercise a creative mis- 
sion in our day, it must be in the field of 
social action. A Christianity that is re- 
duced to a theology or philosophy of reli- 

‘gion, is in danger of becoming so ab- 
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stract as to lose vitality and power. 
Furthermore, it is not enough to main- 
tain that religion is just an affair of the 
individual. ‘There is no evidence that a 
society composed of individuals holding 
correct views of doctrine would be 
morally creative. 

The starting place for a creative inter- 
pretation of Christianity in social terms 
is Jesus’ commandment of love. “Love 
is something more than liking. It is the 
recognition of others as being like one’s 
self, persons” (p. 32). This loving 
recognition of personality, whether in 
economic, political, or other relations, is 
the heart of Doctor Mathews’ message. 
Anything that infringes upon or hurts 
personality is wrong. ‘The creative task 
of Christianity is to carry that gospel into 
all human relations. Members of the 
Christian Church, being infused with 
that spirit, should make it the basis for 
the cross-fertilization of group life. The 
demand upon us as Christians is that we 
be possessed of the sacrificial spirit of 
Jesus, and be willing to suffer that the 
underprivileged may secure justice. 
Among other things we must learn to use 
our scientific efficiency for the cultiva- 
tion of moral ends, and that is something 
in which we are much retarded. Surely 
the means whereby technical skill may 
be made the servant of personal values 
“are not beyond the reach of those who 
take Jesus seriously and recognize the ele- 
ment of time in any social process” (p. 


153) A. SrewarT WoopBurne. 
Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Decisive Days in Social and Reli- 
gious Progress. By ADNA 
Wricut Leronarp. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Some books are difficult to read be- 
cause they are ponderous, while others are 
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difficult because they are intellectually 
labyrinthine. Here is a book of positive 
affirmations, set forth with no infelicities 
of style. 

Bishop Leonard gives a concise survey 
of the principal tension-points of our 
modern life and appraises them accord- 
ing to the canons of Christian truth and 
disciplined conscience. The arguments 
are closely reasoned and the dialectics 
prove that he has felt the pulse of this 
generation and carefully diagnosed it, 
offering also some suggestions as to the 
way out. 

The first chapter deals with “The War 
Menace and the Answer.” Figures and 
facts are cogently presented and their 
logic is relentless. ‘The second chapter 
on “A Nation Betrayed” is not written 
in calculating Janguage. Many of its 
sentences sting and burn. It is a damn- 
ing indictment of the present liquor 
situation and affords a scathing arraign- 
ment of that famous combination: Alco- 
hol and the Administration. The third 
discusses “Christ-Centered Religious Ed- 
ucation,” asserting that “secular” educa- 
tion must take cognizance of the Chris- 
tian concept in order to develop the 
“highest standard of personal living and 
social wellbeing.” Well-thought-out and 
matured suggestions are advanced to make 
“religious education more definitely 
Christian.” ‘The fourth and fifth chap- 
ters are captioned, respectively, “A Plum- 
met-Line of Modern Missions” and 
“Spiritual Re-Enforcements Through 
Evangelism.” These discussions pulsate 
with life and possess the tang of reality. 
From imperialistic missions to world in- 
terdependence in Christ must be the 
objective. A “specialist” in the field of 
evangelism, the author’s exposition and 
presentation are such an advocacy of 
evangelistic faith and endeavor as to 


bring assurance and satisfaction to the 
modern mind. 

Decisive Days is constructive, stimu- 
lating and optimistic, dealing fearlessly 
with some of the pressing problems and 
living issues of the new day. This little 
volume deserves a place in the libraries 
of alert ministers and thoughtful laymen. 

Gwweon L. Pow LL. 
Ben Avon Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


God and This Troubled World. By 
W. R. MatrHews. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 
$2.50. 

ANy attempt to state the Christian 
religion in terms of the thought of an- 
other age, either as to form or content, 
is doomed to meet with cold disap- 
proval from thoughtful moderns. This 
is but another way of saying that every 
age must state and express religion for 
itself, in its own way, and according to 
its own felt needs. ‘This has been done 
brilliantly and effectively many times 
over, and much of the result is still help- 
ful to us. But if the Christians of the 
Middle Ages, for instance, did this for 
themselves, there is no valid reason why 
we of today should not be permitted to 
do the same for ourselves and for our 
age. 

Doctor Matthews, the new dean of 
Saint Paul’s, London, is a worthy succes- 
sor to the great Dean Inge. He is both 
theologian and scientist. He does not 
blindly worship at the shrine of science, 
but grants the legitimate place of the 
insights of science in the temple of God 
and of humanity. He is in sympathy 
with the scientific theory of evolution, 
but rightly insists that the Christian reli- 
gion must hold this theory against a clear 
background of a noble spiritual philos- 
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ophy, and an exalted conception of God. 
In fact, the real thesis of the book is this 
high and exalted conception of God. He 
places Jesus in the central place in his- 
tory, and doesn’t shy at the Divine in 
him, because this conception is grounded 
in the character of God above alluded to. 

Like Richard Roberts in his recent 
book, That Strange Man Upon His 
Cross, Dean Matthews believes the cross 
to be the true center of life and religion, 
and that the uplifted cross is the spiritual 
victory of God in behalf of the human 
race. Immortality is not a doctrine to be 
proved, but a life to be lived by faith in 
the living God. He brushes past such 
items as the Virgin Birth for a ground 
for belief, and finds belief rather to rest 
upon the spiritual revelation of God as 
seen in Jesus’ trust in God. He closes 
the book with a splendid chapter en- 
titled, “Anti Climax Or Culmination,” 
in which he expresses the conviction that 
Christianity is by no means at the end 
of its career, but rather at its beginning. 
His appeal to the followers of Christ is 
to move confidently into the very center 
of modern life, “Praying for and expect- 
ing a renewal of the life of Christianity, 
and confidently hoping that hereafter it 
will not appear as anti-climax, but as cul- 
mination.” 

It is a heartening book, interesting and 
thought-provoking. Those who read it 
will be grateful for an excellent contri- 
bution made by a great Christian thinker. 
This age of contradictions, of skepticism, 
and slumbering faith should feel its im- 
pact. The reviewer cannot to any degree 
share the opinion of a recent reviewer in 
a popular religious magazine, who says 
of the book that, “The frail walls of 
thought are hidden with a beautiful coat 


»” 
of plaster. Sipney A. GUTHRIE. 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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Capitalism and Its Culture. By 
Jerome Davis. New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $3. 


Tuis volume combines in an unusual 
way factual and evidential material with 
well organized and interesting discus- 
sions of the social problem of our times. 
It is of real value as a readable work of 
reference because of its well documented 
bibliography and an index of thirty-six 
pages, in which citations of authorities 
and sources of data are clearly presented. 

It is not surprising that occasionally 
there are evidences of generalizations in 
the author’s attack on the profit system, 
although for the most part his points are 
well taken. There are many high- 
minded men in industry who would deny 
the entire validity of the position con- 
cerning the capitalistic system expounded 
as follows: “Its production process is car- 
ried on strangely enough, not to produce 
things but to make money profits.” The 
marvelous accomplishment of the motor 
car industry in perfecting the automobile 
in mass production at low cost indicates 
at least a dual motive. 

The author is most fair and adequate 
in presenting at the outset the case for 
capitalism. He discusses its rise and 
philosophy and admits its maximum con- 
tribution to society. On the other hand 
the summation of evidence against the 
system is devastating and convincing. 
The analysis of the processes and products 
of capitalism is a real indictment and 
condemns the present order for its basic 
selfishness, acquisitiveness and exploita- 
tive practices. The major thesis of the 
book throughout, however, is the demon- 
stration that we are confronted and in- 
volved in a deep-rooted, strongly en- 
trenched, almost invincible culture that 
ramifies through all of modern life and 
resists ordinary reformative and correc- 
tive methods of change. 
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When one reflects upon the inevitable- 
ness of the system that has fastened itself 
upon us and the involuntary and seem- 
ingly inextricable culture that determines 
our economic life, a sense of discourage- 
ment and dismay is experienced in the 
quest for the ultimate solution. 

The author’s concluding chapter under 
the general caption, “Capitalism and the 
Future of Society,” is a strong and well- 
stated summary of his position and of the 
whole case against the present order of 
society. Like many writers on the sub- 
ject he is strong on diagnosis, but uncer- 
tain of the right remedy. He says, “It 
is not the purpose of this book to lay down 
a concrete blueprint of the society of the 
future.” Again he avers, “The endeavor 
of this volume has been to examine a 
social and economic pathological condi- 
tion and not to prescribe treatment for 
it.” He does believe the body economic 
is sick unto death, but it may be, he indi- 
cates, a long and lingering illness. He 
states that “there is an inherent and 
fundamental contradiction between 
Christianity and Capitalism” and be- 
lieves that “from now on capitalism will 
be increasingly challenged by religious 
bodies.” 

To writers, to speakers and to students 
of the economic enigma this book will 
prove to be invaluable. 

Frank A. Horne. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Social Salvation. By Joun C. Ben- 
NETT. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2. 


Tue subtitle sets forth the scope and 
purpose of the book—A religious ap- 
proach to the problems of social change. 
The general outline is a recognition of 
sin and social evil, an insistence upon the 
interdependence of both individual and 
social salvation, the relevance of Jesus 


and the Church to the situation, the pros- 
pect of progress and the relation of God 
thereto. 

The thoroughness of the discussions is 
apparent in the outline of the five causes 
of economic conservatism; (1) the vast 
complexity of the economic order, (2) 
the resistance to personal loss of power 
and privilege, (3) a sincere belief in 
inadequate economic and social theories, 
(4) a premature satisfaction of the con- 
science, (5) the limits of human imagi- 
nation, because of which, for instance, 
the mass murder of war, whose causes 
are indicated with admirable succinct- 
ness, does not appear quite as it is to those 
responsible for it, since war is at a dis- 
tance and blood is not so red when at a 
distance. 

Social conditions, it is asserted, do 
damn souls, if damnation is interpreted 
as a quality of life known to men only 
too well. Such conditions cannot be 
changed effectively without a correspond- 
ing change in individuals. Good systems 
are not knave-proof and the transfer of 
power does not extract its poison. The 
most that can be expected in a changed 
system is that it may give larger and 
stronger opportunity to the better ele- 
ments in human nature. 

The author is committed to the insuffi- 
ciency of reform and the need of radi- 
cal change in the economic system. He 
has a clearer vision than some other cur- 
rent writers of the impossibility of the 
immediate, and points out that there is 
always danger that we think in these days 
in terms of months, rather than of 
decades and generations. We can be 
sure that progress will come only after 
bitter struggles, that it will be punctuated 
by desperate setbacks, that in view of the 
finiteness of the human mind and the 
perversity of the human heart, it will 
never be as complete as has been hoped. 
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It might be supposed, when written by 
a theologian, that the chapter upon “The 
Relevance of Jesus to Society” would be 
the strongest. It does not seem to this 
reviewer to be equal to several other 
chapters. The discussion of progress 
and its possibilities is the most penetrating 
and comprehensive on that subject that I 
know. Especially illuminating, and it 
may be added startling, is the portrayal 
of the subtractions incident to progress, 
the unsolved problems which are by- 
products, the open doors for the central- 
ization of power, the new instruments 
for destruction, and the one-sidedness of 
development. 

The chapter upon the church is ex- 
ceedingly strong. The duty of the 
church in the economic struggle, he 
argues, is a dedication to general good 
goals, a call to repentance for specific 
social evils and a support of definite 
movements apart from partisan politics 
and particular legislation. He contends 
that the social creeds of the churches are 
weak in assuming that America is one 
great well-intentioned general public, 
among whom social change need only be 
the sum of rather painless reforms. He 
would have the church form no perma- 
nent alliance with any political party. 
He is against railroading resolutions on 
social questions through church assem- 
blies and favors restraint in the use of 
pulpits for controversial discussions. He 
has a strong word of condemnation for 
neutrality. 

Readers are annoyed by the overlap- 
ping of the content of the many new 
books on social questions. This, how- 
ever, is a book which cannot be passed 
by if one desires to be adequately 
informed. 

Joun W. LancpDALe. 
_ Book Editor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
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God and the Common Life. By Ros- 
ERT Lowry CatHoun. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

Tuts book is admittedly not an attempt 
to write a theology, nor is it primarily a 
guide for those trying to construct a 
theology for themselves. The fourth 
chapter suggests that the author might 
well write such a book if he set himself 
to do so. But this is the attempt of one 
who has a rather mature theology of his 
own to look around his world and report 
how it looks from a theologian’s view- 
point. And he succeeds in doing just 
that. He makes it pretty clear that one 
can live and work better if for him the 
world, instead of just hanging together 
by chance, acts in an orderly way in 
response to a synthesis of intelligible 
forces which to him mean God, or 
emanate from God. 

It is good, therefore, to read after one 
who faces without dismay such current 
notions as naturalistic humanism, or an 
amiable sociology, or a “Progress” which 
somehow has set itself going and every 
day in every way is getting better and 
better. Such notions, being largely ab- 
stractions made up of words full of 
smuggled meanings, are air castles lack- 
ing concrete foundations. Like mirages, 
they but reflect a more substantial order 
which hath foundations, whose maker 
and builder is God. 

So when he sees order in his world, he 
does not bury its meanings in skepticism 
nor in a jumble of words which describe 
rather than explain. He seeks the only 
key to the foundation of order that the 
mind of man knows, which is Mind. 
Likewise, when he looks at man as a 
mental being, he does not reduce him to 
some oddity thrust up out of the biologi- 
cal realm by some mechanical process, but 
faces the fact that man is an essential 
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part of the world order and must be ex- 
plained by something at least as great as 
himself. 

Underlying what he writes is the 
deeper assumption that theology must be 
grounded in a sound metaphysics if it is 
to be the skeleton framework for reli- 
gious experience and lift it from a jelly- 
fish mass into healthy bodily form. Such 
theology must have foundations within 
tke concrete world order rather than be- 
ing constructed of abstract dogmas or 
transcendental dreams. Probably the 
prevailing paralysis of theology today is 
largely due to widespread philosophical 
skepticism. Professor Calhoun seeks to 
face current religious thinking that is thus 
adrift and to show the futility of this 
type of theology which is left hanging in 
mid-air. 

It is a bit difficult to follow the domi- 
nant theme of the book, if indeed there 
is a dominant theme. Its author ranges 
freely over many fields of thought and 
thinks well wherever he goes. Here and 
there he throws off bits of wisdom that 
show profound insights. One would like 
to sit down and talk for some time over 
some matters which he touches and then 
passes on. Here we have an accomplished 
scholar who might speak out more boldly 
and indulge in a bit more enthusiasm over 
what he is saying. It would enliven what 
he writes. When one has learned to 
think his way through where others are 
in the fog, why need he be timid and 
apologetically cautious in speaking about 
God and man and their world? Even 
so, God and the Common Life is a book 
that one cannot read without doing some 
new, fresh thinking and becoming more 
at home in his world. 

Louis C. WRIGHT. 
President of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 
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The Prophet of the Heart. By 
Frank Cairns. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. $1.50. 


THEsE five lectures were delivered 
before the students of the colleges of the 
Church of Scotland in Aberdeen and 
Glasgow, but they sound as though they 
might have been spoken before an open 
hearth where the speaker felt very much 
at home, and to a group of four or five 
young men in the ministry with whom 
the lecturer was well acquainted and 
whom he loved very greatly. They are 
just that intimate in quality and practical 
in content. 

Here is rich, ripe, mellow advice to 
ministers. ‘These talks never lose them- 
selves in the labyrinth of some involved 
discussion. ‘They are clear, direct, pun- 
gent. They never miss the point. What’s 
more, the reader never misses the point. 
After it has been stated, clearly, kindly, 
and aptly, it is frequently clinched by 
some homespun illustration that makes 
the thought incandescent and unforget- 
table. Take this—after the friendliest 
of warnings against parading technical 
knowledge in the pulpit: “Gentlemen, 
keep your technical knowledge in its own 
place, but never let it crush the end-all 
and be-all of your preaching into a 
corner. After all, what our people want 
is food—spiritual food—a good dinner. 
And it neither adds dignity to their par- 
taking of it to be waited on by that most 
picturesque figure with the arresting cap 
—the chef; nor does it whet their appe- 
tite to be taken into the kitchen to see 
you peeling the potatoes, and preparing 
the sago or the sauce.” After reading 
that paragraph most any minister is likely 
to be caught stealthily throwing away 
some highly seasoned indigestible tidbit 
which had already been prepared for the 
serving next Sunday. 

The illustrations have been gathered as 
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one might pick the choicest of flowers 
along many a mile of wandering both 
through literature and life. Usually 
they have the beauty and delicacy of a 
wayside blossom—but occasionally they 
come as swiftly and sting as sharply as a 
whiplash. 

The reader who is chronically search- 
ing for ready-made sermon material will 
not find it here; but he will frequently 
have his curiosity stirred and his imagina- 
tion fired by the glimpses he gets of allur- 
ing side trails as he travels along the main 
path of the author’s thought. More than 
once he will find himself stopping to ex- 
plore one of these trails and the results 
of his side journey will be evident about 
eleven forty-five on the following Sun- 
day as his congregation thrills to some 
new spiritual discovery. 

An atmosphere of humility saturates 
every page. Since humility as a besetting 
virtue is not found too frequently among 
us ministers, this quality is refreshing. 

These lectures are just about indis- 
pensable to the young man starting in the 
ministry and they should be read and re- 
read and later on read again by every 
minister who has not grown too old to 
learn or too “set in his ways” to change. 

WituraM H. ALpDERsonN. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


The Jew and the World Ferment. 
By Bastt Matuews. New York: 
Friendship Press. $1.50. 


THE Jewish people of the world are 
again at a crisis point in their story. 
Basil Mathews tells the story of The 
Jew and the World Ferment in 175 
journalistically written pages. A well 
indexed book with a reading list makes 
this a valuable handbook to one who 
would face realistically this drama of a 
great people. 

There is a Jewish sense of unity which 





is now being assaulted. The Jews have 
been held together by inner loyalties and 
external persecutions. ‘The heritage of 
Israel is in the divine discipline that 
welded them into a people sure that they 
were God’s chosen. In triumph and in 
disaster the Jews learned the moral law 
that is in the Eternal Mind and that 
must rule the life of man. Isaiah, born 
to the royal purple, Amos, the farmer 
from the hill country, Jeremiah, with the 
menace of Babylon hammering at the 
capital city, held that God’s chosen peo- 
ple would live and come to triumph when 
empires and catastrophe seemed to defeat 
them. Jewry lives because it thinks of 
life as dictated by an eternal purpose and 
an eternal principle. 

This is a real liability in the effort of 
Jew and Gentile to live together. The 
pagan Gentiles do not take life as a seri- 
ous and solemn duty pointed to a defi- 
nite and inescapable task. The relation 
to God and men is not dictated by a fine 
subjection to an eternal principle. The 
way of life is not inspired by a confidence 
in the eternal quality of human endeavor. 
The relationships of life are not habitu- 
ally lifted into the light of an eternal 
law. Men are not sure that this life 
belongs to One Masterful God. They 
like the rush and feeling and energy that 
come out of playing a game—whether it 
be football or business or life. So they 
shout a valiant defiance of the gloom of 
the universe and lay a wager that God is 
the great reality—or a great illusion! 

Basil Mathews faces the tension points 
created by the religious situation between 
Christian and Jew. “It is the question 
of what is absolutely essential and uni- 
versal in religion, and in what elements 
we can rightly differ.” The paganism 
that sees life as playing the game whether 
it be football or business or life is not 
enough. A racialism that limits fellow- 
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ship to the right of blood is ultimately a 
futility. Only a religion that gives 
meaning to the universe and lifts life into 
the fullest and freest fellowship is com- 
petent for this day and all days. 

The pages that set forth the Christian 
disclosure of God and the Christian’s 
responsibility as a missionary interpreter 
of his religion face the frank criticism 
of many leading Jews and candidly 
affirm: “It is useless for Christian groups 
to resolve to refrain from presenting 
Christ to mankind. We have no kind of 
excuse for excluding Jewish people from 
that presentation of good news. ; 
His teaching and the truth about him will 
be expressed through speech, but it will 
be expressed more eloquently through 
life; through frank, free, humble, nat- 
ural fellowship, through good humor and 
courtesy; through the refusal either to 
accept or to spread misrepresentations or 
caustic criticism; above all, through that 
loving spirit which not by argument but 
by sunshine destroys the disease germs of 
suspicion and prejudice.” Here is a well- 
considered and brief interpretation of a 
very real and human situation that ob- 
tains in our contemporary world. 

Oscar THomas OLson. 
The Epworth-Euclid Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Church, Catholic and Protestant 
—A Study of Differences That 
Matter. By Witit1am ApDAms 
Brown. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75. 


Tus book is a product of the life of 
the author. He is one of the foremost 
theologians in the English-speaking 
world. He has had personal contact with 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, in 
America, Europe, and Asia, and also 
with the ethnic religions throughout the 
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Orient. He is a leader in the Confer- 
ence of Theological Seminaries and Col- 
leges in the United States and Canada. 
He has been a member of numerous com- 
missions of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. He 
was a delegate to the Conference on Life 
and Work at Stockholm and to the Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 
in 1927. He attended the Jerusalem 
Foreign Missions Conference in 1928. 
Withal he is by nature an irenic spirit 
who is primarily interested in the things 
that unite men and churches, but now he 
aims to set forth “the differences that 
matter.” This book, accordingly, was 
written by one who is not merely a 
scholar of high repute, but a man, also, 
of world-wide contacts with men and 
religions, and of leadership in confer- 
ences, alliances, and councils in the inter- 
est of reconciliation, co-operation, and 
peace. We state these facts about the 
author because they lend authority to a 
book that deals with one of the most 
vital questions of our time. 

The book is equally valuable to theo- 
logians, ministers, and laymen on ac- 
count of the clarity of its definitions and 
the simplicity of its style. It is assumed 
that the Church of Christ exists in two 
forms—the Catholic and the Protestant. 
The reader cannot fail to have a clearer 
understanding of the significance of these 
terms both from a theoretical and a prac- 
tical point of view. The strength and 
the weakness of Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism are both defined. While the 
author professes to be a “Protestant by 
conviction,” he is blind neither to the 
defects of Protestantism nor to the merits 
of Catholicism. His purpose is to help 
Protestants and Catholics to see what 
they have in common, how they may 
work together in various ways without 
playing false to their faith, how in the 
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end the two types of the Church of 
Christ must enter into closer relation in 
order to face a world that is growing 
more and more secular and indifferent 
not only to Christianity but to all forms 
of religion. “The Church of Christ is 
now and always must be both Catholic 
and Protestant, Catholic in its compre- 
hensive provision for every human need, 
Protestant in its necessary opposition to 
every form of error.” “The world is 
too strong for a divided church,” said 
Bishop Brent in his address before the 
first Lausanne Conference in 1927. The 
author suggests that if Bishop Brent were 
now living he would add: “Against a 
united church no foe can prevail.” 
The writer sees clearly that we can- 
not return to the uniformity of the 
Catholic Church. We cannot unite by 
going back; we cannot wipe clean the 
slate of historic events and movements 
since the sixteenth century. ‘There is an 
individualism in Protestantism that men 
will never give up. It is a part of the 
freedom with which Christ made men 
free and which has been recovered at 
great cost. While the divisions of Prot- 
estantism may be deplored, at one time 
they were none the less necessary to escape 
the ills of the uniformity of Catholicism. 
At present we need to be delivered from 
the evils of division and yet retain divers- 
ity with unity that inheres in catholicity. 
The author submits as the goal, at least 
for the present, not an organic union of 
all the churches. He says, “It would 
seem therefore that any organization 
which would be comprehensive enough 
to include the existing types of Christian 
faith and experience must be federal in 
nature, since federation is the only form 
of organization which is able to achieve 
both union and division without doing 
violence to either.” 
After a scholarly and sympathetic dis- 
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cussion of the differences that matter and 
the essentials that must abide, the author 
offers no panacea, no quadrilateral, no 
slogan as the way to a united Church. 
Church union will come only by a long 
historical process in which men must do 
their part, but God must take the lead. 
What he works by his Word and Spirit 
in the heart and mind of Christian peo- 
ple throughout the world must become 
manifest in ways of co-operation and 
written in plans of union. Union will 
come about through profound thinking, 
through fellowship in worship, through 
co-operation in work, through books, 
tracts, and discussions; and after all is 
said and done, there may be unexpected 
men and movements which, in ways that 
we do not now dream of, will accom- 
plish the union for which Christ prayed. 

Four centuries ago the Church was 
divided in a day or a decade because men 
were overpowered by convictions through 
the Spirit of God and the study of the 
Word which compelled them to divide. 
They divided against their wish and will. 
The union that we now seek requires 
new convictions born of God’s Spirit in 
the hearts of men greater than those 
which once compelled men to divide; 
new convictions that with irresistible 
force will drive the churches to unite 
through great sacrifice. Church union, 
to be of advantage to the cause of Christ, 
must require an actual advance in spirit 
and life through the understanding of 
new truth and the operation of more 
grace. Thus men, by the power of God, 
will be led beyond medieval Catholicism, 
beyond sixteenth-century Protestantism, 
into a higher and closer fellowship of 
faith and love in Christ Jesus. 

Grorce W. RicHarps. 

President of the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. 








What Religion Is and Does. By 
Horace T. Hour. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


Ir might be well for the reader to 
turn first to the last chapter in the book 
and read the opening lines, which reveal 
the author’s reason for writing. He 
begins: 

“Tt probably is more difficult for in- 
telligent persons today to believe many 
things commonly accepted than at any 
former time. The conditions under 
which we live have so largely changed, 
and our knowledge of the world is so 
much fuller and more detailed that the 
older beliefs about many things do not 
seem to hold.” 

The book is designed to meet these 
difficulties. It is an attempt to formulate 
a philosophy of life or, as the author 
states it, “a program for living.” While 
it is written for laymen as well as stu- 
dents, one feels that he has continually in 
mind those who have occupied his class- 
room and whose questions have stimu- 
lated his thought. What is chiefly valu- 
able in the book is the writer’s candid 
treatment of difficulties which stand in 
the way of religious faith, his fair state- 
ment of scientific facts and their impli- 
cations, and his philosophic temper. The 
chapters dealing with the existence of 
God, the rationality of prayer and the 
hope of immortality are among the best 
in the book. His approach to these sub- 
jects is through philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. 
The relation of religion to the natural 
sciences is his major interest. He un- 
doubtedly feels that any philosophy of 
life worthy of the name is contingent 
upon an intelligent grasp of the nature 
of man and the world of which he is a 
part. He is apt in his quotations from 
great living scientists and impresses the 
reviewer that he is thoroughly conversant 
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with scientific thought. He is sympa- 
thetic with those who find difficulty in 
“harmonizing satisfactorily their beliefs 
in the fields of science, philosophy, reli- 
gion and practical life.” The problem, 
he reminds us, is a pressing one. 

The book falls into two parts, in the 
first of which he deals with religion 
generically. Considering the space at his 
disposal, it is astonishing that he has 
treated so amply his subdivisions. So far 
we feel that he has the sympathetic atten- 
tion of non-Christian readers. Students 
in religious centers in any country might 
be in accord. One wishes that he had 
added to his chapters dealing with the 
supernatural, one specifically dealing with 
miracles. 

The second part of the book is re- 
served for the treatment of the Hebrew- 
Christian religion. His discussion of 
Old- and New-Testament origins seems 
adequate, but he does scant justice to the 
notable advance of Judaism, and treats 
cursorily Christianity. This is only to 
be expected in a one-volume work. But 
why, after treating religion generically, 
narrow the field of results achieved to 
the Protestant divisions of Christianity? 
If the title, What Religion Is and Does, 
is descriptive of the contents of the book, 
the writer should have contented himself 
with a broad treatment throughout. 
However, in the last chapter the author 
returns to generalizations-——his tests for 
ascertaining truth being valid and perti- 
nent to the conclusion of an excellent 
book. 

Cuarves WILLIs Harris. 
Lafayette College. 


A Portrait of Paul. By J. ALEXANDER 
Finptay. London: The Epworth 
Press. 3/6 net. 

A Portrait of Paul is a sample of the 
newer attitude toward the apostle, which 
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no longer deems his teachings barnacles 
that impede the progress of the gospel 
ship, but, on the contrary, the necessary 
plumbing to carry the waters welling up 
from the Galilean spring to the distant 
pagan cities. 

We predict that the scholar who takes 
the book to some secluded nook to enjoy 
will have to go back for his New Testa- 
ment. ‘The present reviewer has never 
read a book on Paul that so constantly 
forced him to search the epistles to see 
whether these things were so. His copy 
is filled with underlinings of approval 
and question marks of dissent. 

Findlay suggests that Paul, like John 
Wesley, may have been a little overbear- 
ing at the beginning of his career, and 
that this is the real reason for the break 
with Mark and Barnabas. 

He deems that there were two kinds of 
tongues, the tongues of men and of 
angels. The first gift made a man more 
intelligible than usual, and he instances 
the second of Acts, and tells of hearing 
a Durham miner, whose dialect ordinarily 
made him almost unintelligible, pray un- 
der a great afflatus in perfect English, but 
as soon as he rose from his knees the dia- 
lect returned. We have all heard some- 
what incoherent people speak at times 
with singular lucidity under the impulse 
of strong religious passion. The other 
kind of tongues was intelligible to no 
one, and would be recognized by modern 
physicians as an interruption of the 
proper relation of the brain and the 
speech organs under strong excitement. 
Findlay thinks that Paul himself was 
somewhat inarticulate under stress of 
great emotion. 

He deems Paul’s insistence that women 
keep silence in the churches to be an in- 
trusion into the text, because this passage 
occurs in different locations in different 
texts, and because it is inconsistent with 
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Paul’s demand in a previous chapter that 
when a woman prays or prophesies she 
should have her head covered. How 
could she pray and prophesy and yet keep 
silent? And if a woman is to ask her 
husband at home, what will the poor soul 
do who has a non-Christian husband? 

He thinks that there was a develop- 
ment in Paul’s Christology under the ex- 
igencies of his pastoral work. The sug- 
gestion that it was the practical experi- 
ence of his pastoral work that enlarged 
and heightened his conception of Christ 
is very interesting. At the beginning 
Paul was concerned with just one great 
fact: Jesus was the risen and glorified 
Christ, and had saved him from his sins. 
But when leisure came to him during his 
imprisonment he carried out the implica- 
tions of this belief. “The momentum 
of his thinking swayed by his adoring 
love for his Lord carried him on” to the 
great pronouncements which we find in 
Philippians 2 and Colossians 1, where the 
pre-existence of Christ and his work in 
creation are declared. 

Professor Findlay does not think that 
it is necessary for all disciples to go 
through the Pauline process in order to 
be reckoned as genuinely Christian. We 
must not hold off the young people who 
ask not so much, What must I do to be 
saved? but, What will I do with my 
life? But ultimately every one will 
come, like Paul, to the cross and to the 
end of his confidence in anything but 
infinite mercy. 

The author holds that the supreme dis- 
tinction of Paul was not in the fact that 
he was the greatest worker of the apos- 
tolic era, or in the fact that he was the 
most original thinker among the apostles, 
but in his consuming and passionate love 
for Christ. 

Roun H. WALKER. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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Ethical Issues Confronting World 
Christians. By Danret J. FLem- 
ING. New York: International 
Missionary Council. $2. 


WHENEVER Professor Fleming writes, 
there is the urgent note of reality. He 
is, also, always Christian in the deepest 
sense without any sentimental idealism 
or vague mysticism. The very title of 
this, his latest book, reveals reality. 
World Christians are being “Con- 
fronted” with issues that are “Ethical.” 
Indeed, these two words are the key to 
what I regard as Fleming’s major work 
to date. 

The issues are economic, national, 
social, cultural, personal and religious, 
and they are immediate. They are the 
problems with which Christians every- 
where are grappling at the present time. 
The method is not expository as is much 
of Stanley Jones’ book on Christ’s 
Alternative to Communism. The book, 
like Jones’, does not leave us comfort- 


able. Everything is not going along all 


right. Any Christian who is interested 
in the World Mission knows this full 
well and there is a lot of side-stepping. 
The chapter (III) on “Economic 
Reconstruction” raises the issue of policy 
for the Christian Movement in every 
foreign field as well as here in the 
United States. “The decision involves 
matters of policy and strategy with 
underlying ethical issues.” Just how far 
shall the Missions go? Admitting ter- 
rific shortcomings, the Mission on the 
whole is not dodging the issue and there 
are some notable contributions especially 
in rural life and the “increasingly press- 
ing world problem of Industrialism.” 
As a Christian and from the stand- 
noint of organized religion, Professor 
Fleming offers ten types of service which 
should be included in the World Mission 
of the Church in economic reconstruc- 
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The tenth point very definitely 
faces the “Radical Reconstruction of 
Society.” It is sanely written and the 
suggestions are practical. 

Nor does the author side-step the ethi- 
cal issue in the “World’s Population 
Problem,” namely, conception control, 
treating the matter not as a propagandist 
but as a realistic analyst. 

One of the most timely and urgent 
issues concerns religious liberty. After 
defining the term by answers to a series 
of well-formed questions, the influences 
thwarting religious liberty are described 
and suggestions are given for the promo- 
tion and realization of religious liberty. 
To the International Missionary Coun- 
cil is given the task of “stimulating in 
each governmental area the organization 
of effective committees to deal with this 
question.” 

This volume does for the reader pre- 
cisely what the closing sentence urges 
upon all Christians: “But, all can be 
cultivating ethical sensitivity, and can 
face the fact that the time may come 
when individuals must stand out and say 
what they believe with reference to 
methods, policies, standards, social justice 
and theology.” 

Rap E. DIFrFENpDoRFER. 
New York City. 
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God in These Times. By Henry P. 
Van Dusen. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, Dean of 
Students and Associate Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology and Philosophy of Reli- 
gion in Union Theological Seminary, has 
achieved a position of signal authority 
and influence. He listens to all the con- 
temporary voices. He lives to the full 
the life of a contemporary man. But 
he does not receive all this thought and 
experience into an empty mind. He has 
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listened to mighty voices which have 
spoken in many centuries. And he is not 
without power to submit the age to the 
judgment of the ages. He has a style 
quick and vital. Both his mind and his 
writings are singularly free from fog. 
Withal, the Christian religion is a majes- 
tic reality in his thinking, and he is never 
able to cast away the sanctions which 
have given spiritual dignity to civiliza- 
tion with the jaunty ease which has char- 
acterized some of his contemporaries. 

In God in These Times Dean Van 
Dusen has done an entirely characteristic 
and effective piece of work. His analysis 
is unhesitating. His criticism is some- 
times corrosive and even deadly. “And 


we see him (the modern man) as he 
actually is—an isolated, impoverished, 
dwarfish, futile creature, without vital 
relationship to all that could give his ex- 
istence depth and meaning and strength 
and beauty.” “Scientists concentrate their 
energies upon a plane, a level of Nature’s 


imponderable and. inapprehensible_rich- 
ness, achieve some measure of control on 
that plane, and then interpret the whole 
of Nature in those terms: that was the 
chief vice of nineteenth-century science.” 

When he speaks of religion Dean Van 
Dusen strikes a masterful note: “The be- 
ginning of religion—the only beginning 
which gives to any of us promise of a 
successful outcome—is the attitude of 
one who bows awestruck, helpless, won- 
dering before the divine majesty.” He 
sees very clearly the power of the Chris- 
tian religion as a critic of contemporary 
Utopian plans. “It sees no reason to 
expect that in our day programs based 
largely on non-ethical premises and em- 
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ploying non-ethical means for their tri- 
umph will achieve greater permanence or 
bring greater benefit to mankind” (than 
similar programs have done in the past). 
And he declares without hesitation that 
Christianity “must never become so in- 
volved in the social conflicts of the mo- 
ment that it is rendered incapable of 
speaking adequately to the perennial and 
eternal problems of the individual hu- 
man spirit.” Dean Van Dusen is capable 
of a refreshing realism in dealing with 
idyllic social dreams. “The ideal of a 
classless society is as chimerical as the 
vision of a perfect order on earth.” The 
book is full of utterances characterized 
by a certain ripeness and maturity of 
thought. “The truth is that there has 
been sin in society—not ‘social sin,’ for 
society can do no wrong, but individual 
sin with profound social consequences 
—.” The appeal to history and the 
interpretation of God’s action in disci- 
pline, represent a particularly able part 
of the dialectic of the book. All the 
while Dean Van Dusen shows a deep 
social sympathy and a keen desire to deal 
fairly with every social analysis. His 
treatment of Communism is a conspicu- 
ous illustration of this attitude. In an 
unusual fashion the book reveals a 
friendly and sympathetic mind rising 
from the narrow perspective of the age 
through an appeal to centuries of experi- 
ence, and from the limitations of the 
time to the Eternal Conscious Being who 
gives significance both to time and to 
eternity. 
Lynn Harotp Houcn. 

Drew Theological Seminary. 











Bookish Brevities 


The article on “John Wesley as a 
Bookman” was written for the summer 
issue of RELIGION IN LiFe by the vener- 
able George Jackson, whose books have 
been widely read in America for a gen- 
eration. 


As do their names, so Karl Heim and 
Karl Barth agree and disagree. Profes- 
sor Heim graciously wrote “A Point of 
Contact for Our Generation,” in re- 
sponse to the request of the editors of 
RELIGION IN LiFe for a presentation of 
his distinctive teaching. ‘The article on 
“Certainty,” by Edgar P. Dickie of 
Edinburgh, which appeared in the Spring 
Number of RELIGION In LiFz, will be 
found to be a rewarding commentary on 
Professor Heim’s important point of 
view. 


Margaret Swain Beech is authority for 
the statement that Denmark buys more 
books per capita than any other country 
in the world. The large proportion put 
out in paper covers modifies the strength 
of the statement, since presumably such 
books do not wear as long as those stoutly 
bound in cloth. 

A qualified student of the distribution 
of books in America argues that books 
find their purchasers chiefly among the 
middle-class urban group, which group is 
the one that has been most affected by 
the depression. 

Human nature seems most human in 
the appraisal of books. Professional 
critics of literature obviously obtain 


pleasure in uplifting an obscure writer 
into fame and then appear to extract an 
equal amount of sardonic delight in 
demonstrating their power to defame the 
same. 


Intelligent and conscientious critics 
have contributed powerfully toward the 
circulation of books that widen the per- 
spective and deepen the insight of their 
readers. There continues to be much too 
much undiscriminating comment. In an 
examination of some fifty metropolitan 
newspapers and literary periodicals, Louis 
Bromfield found that in one year 137 
novels had been acclaimed as the best 
book of fiction of the year and that the 
same verdict of solitary excellence had 
been bestowed upon 27 biographies. One 
critic had pronounced each of nine 
novels, three biographies and five plays 
to be the best of its class. 


Henry Seidel Canby writes sensibly of 
the obligations of reviewers. “Criticism 
is neither the scales that weigh nor the 
icing that sweetens, but the yeast that for 
readers leavens the lump. A good re- 
viewer must have cool brains and a warm 
heart. He must have enthusiasms and 
guard them, and his likings must be as 
strong as his hates.” 


In a recent number of The Christian 
World, Ernest H. Jeffs writes with a 
deft hand and a discerning eye of the 
values of literature. “Literature is edu- 
cation for life or it is nothing. I defend 
bookishness without a qualm. Happy is 
it that men invented a way to crowd into 
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little oblong blocks, composed of paper 
and leather or cloth, all the wise, beauti- 
ful and noble things that men have 
thought and said—all the history of the 
world, all the wonders of strange lands, 
all the loveliness of dead summers in 
which poets have walked and dreamed. 
Nothing is more natural than to caress 
these little caskets of magic and enchant- 
ment and to think of them as the most 
precious thing that can be bought with 
money.” 


Several books have appeared recently 
on the age-long quest for happiness, in- 
cluding one of unusual interest and 
artistry by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Im- 
manuel Kant set the bounds for such dis- 
cussions when he wrote, “Morality is not 
properly the doctrine how we may make 
ourselves happy, but how we may make 
ourselves worthy of happiness. Let us 
seek happiness in others but for ourselves, 
perfection—whether it bring us happi- 
ness or pain.” 


Pioneering scholars are attracted by 
the new researches into the process by 
which the early traditions about the say- 
ings and doings of Jesus Christ were 
assembled into the present form of the 
Gospels. Prof. R. Birch Hoyle con- 
siders the four best books on the subject 
to be: Vincent Taylor’s The Formation 
of the Gospel Tradition (Macmillan), 
Frederick C. Grant’s The Growth of the 
Gospels (Abingdon), Dibelius’ From 
Tradition to Gospel (Nicholson and 
Watson), and R. H. Lightfoot’s History 
and Interpretation in the Gospels (Hod- 
der & Stoughton). 

The Chronicles of Barabbas, by 
. George H. Doran, is gossipy and gar- 
rulous. It sparkles with interesting in- 
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formation about the habitués of publish- 
ing houses in the generation now passing 
from affairs. His birthright of being 
reared in a modest home of simple piety 
was overborne by his vanity over gaining 
a place among the sophisticates of fashion 
through the business success which he 
achieved. In his recital of the years the 
author misses few opportunities to dis- 
parage clergymen in their relation to 
business affairs. Mr. Doran is certain 
that during his lifetime all editing has 
suffered from the mechanizing processes 
of the times. He holds that the Book of 
the Month Club is the providing of table 
Whéte reading for the uninitiated or for 
those too intellectually indolent to make 
a la carte selections. 


A hungry reception continues to be 
given to the ceaseless supply of books on 
St. Paul. It seemed a score of years ago 
that Deissmann’s Paul would serve a gen- 
eration as the definitive study of the 
premier apostle and his writings. Since 
then there have been published Glover’s 
fascinating Paul of Tarsus, Anderson 
Scott’s indispensable Christianity Accord- 
ing to Saint Paul, and the valuable fresh 
studies of C. H. Dodd, the Free Church- 
man who gave the Yale Lectures in 
1934, and who has been appointed to the 
Chair of Divinity in Cambridge Uni- 
versity. "The announcement of several 
more popular books indicates the exhaust- 
less extent to which St. Paul appeals to 
writers who approach their study from 
varying backgrounds and to readers of 
widely different interests. 


Many are the letters addressed to 
RELIGION IN LIFE, assaying some ar- 
ticle of usual merit to be masterly. Nor 
does an article of extraordinary value 
ever fail to elicit a letter to the effect 
that the reason for its publication is not 








evident. In most instances, the letters 
come from persons who are more eager to 
express themselves than to take the pains 
to weigh the content upon which judg- 
ment is pronounced. 

Different from such is the comment 
by Edwin S. Richardson, of Ashton, 
Rhode Island, on “A Theology of Dis- 
illusion,” by Frank Kingdon, in the Sum- 
mer issue of RELIGION IN Lire. Mr. 
Richardson insists that our day is char- 
acterized by the removal of illusion from 
theology and the substitution of cer- 
tainty. He holds that this is particularly 
true of the theology of Dr. Brightman. 
That thinker, he asserts, has well justi- 
fied his claim that an anthropomorphic 
view of God is worthy. Mr. Richardson 
quotes Clarke to the effect that the doc- 
trine of the omnipotence of God was 
originated to prove that God had the 
power to save man, and such a doctrine 
Doctor Brightman does not assail, seeing 
that he argues for an understandable and 
appealing deity and yet a deity who is the 
Saviour of man. God is love and that 
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love does not will, but does oppose the 
evils of existence. Mr. Richardson finds 
in his ministry that such teaching meets 
the needs of thoughtful, suffering hu- 
manity. It gives faith where faith has 
fled and certainty where was unbelief. 
In consequence, Mr. Richardson holds 
that Doctor Kingdon has approached the 
problem from the back instead of the 
front. Religion to the former is not 
“the ministering of heroism for the great 
gamble,” religion is the arousing of the 
determination to attain to the heights of 
certitude. From the Christian stand- 
point God is still omnipotent—the 
Saviour of men—but may not be omnipo- 
tent scientifically. God can draw to 
himself the broken hearts and wounded 
souls of men and make them whole, al- 
though he cannot prevent their breaking 
and wounding. He is the God whom 
men find in Dr. Huget’s words “on the 
farther side of life’s Gethsemane,” a 
God worth believing in and worth serv- 


ing. 
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